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KING JAMES I. ON THE REASONING FACULTY IN DOGS. 


In March 1614-5, King James, accom- 
panied by Charles Prince of Wales, visited 
Cambridge University. In the philosophy 
act Dr. Matthew Wren, afterwards Bishop 
of Ely, was Respondent, and John Preston 
of Queens’, afterwards Master of Emanuel, 
first Opponent (W. G. Searle, History of 
Queens’ College, I 2, Cambr. 1871, pp. 
429-431). The story is told in John Ball’s 
Life of Preston, one of the most interesting 
biographies of the seventeenth century, 
printed again and again in the Lives of thirty- 
two English Divines, by Samuel Clarke, 3rd. 
ed , Lond. 1677 fol. 79-81. Strange to say the 
late Mr. E. W. Harcourt, M.P., of Nuneham 
Park, had never heard of the early editions, 
when in 1885, he issued (Parker, Oxford 
and London, 8vo), as ‘now first published 
and edited,’ The life of the Renowned Doctor 
Preston, writ by his Pupil, Master Thomas 
Ball, D.D., Minister of Northampton, in the 
year 1628 (pp. 19-27), from a MS. at 
Nuneham : 


A rumour came into the University that the King 
would shortly come to visit them. King James was 
happier in his education then his Mother would have 
had him. It pleased God to breede a Buchanan on 
purpose for to guide his younger years ; and, by that 
tyme he was ripe, Scotland was growne acquainted 
with Geneva, and the King no stranger unto Mr. 
Calvin’s way. The newes awakened all the University, 
and there were few but promised to themselves some 
good from this faire gale; that seeing Promotion 
came neither from the East, nor West, nor from the 
South, Psal. 75 6, it must and would come from the 
North ; and the proverb be inverted, and be, Omne 
bonum ab Aquilone. 

Doctor Harsnet, master of Pembrooke Hall, was then 
Vice-Chancellor, a prudent well-advised governour, 
who, knowing well the critical and able apprehension 
of the King, was very carefull and sollicitous to pitch 
upon the ablest in every faculty for actors in that 
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solemne enterteynment, and himself made choyce of 
Mr. Preston to answer the Philosophy Act, and sent 
unto him to provide himself. e was ambitious 
enough by nature, and had this newes come a little 
sooner, nothing had bin more suitable to his 
inclynation and designe, but now the gentleman was 
planet-struck, growne dull and phlegmatique. Mr. 
Cotton’s sermon had so invaded him, that Kings and 
Courts were no such great things to him, especially 
when he understood that another was resolved on for 
Answerer. 

Dr. Wren was thena very pregnant scholar in 
Pembrooke Hall, and also chaplain to Bishop Andrews, 
and thought fit to be imployed in this Commencement 
service, yet was not willing to have any other place 
but Answerer. The Vice-Chancellor urged his 
promise and engagement to Mr. Preston, and his 
opinion of his great ability ; but were? would 
serve, the Vice-Chancellor’s College and the Bishop's 
Chaplain must have precedency; which he most 
seriously excused to Mr. Preston, and endeavoured to 
reconcile him to the first Opponent’s place, which he 
declined, as being too obnoxious to the Answerer, 
who is indeed the lord and ruler of the Act; but 
there was no removing now, and so he goes about it 
with much unwillingness, being rather driven than 
drawne unto it. 

His great and first care was to bring his argument 
to a head, without affronte or interruptions from the 
Answerer ; and so made all his major propositions 
plausible and firme, that his adversary might 
neither be willing nor able to enter there, and the 
minor still backt by other syllogismes; and so the 
argument went on unto issue; which fell out well 
for Mr. Preston ; for, in disputations of consequence, 
the Answerers are many times so fearfull of the event, 
that they slur and troubie the Opponents all they 
can, and deny things evident ; which had bin the 
case in all former Acts. There was such wrangling 
about their Syllogismes, that sullyed and clouded 
the debates extreamely, and put the King’s acumen 
into streights. But when Mr. Preston still cleared 
his way, and nothing was denied but what was ready 
to be proved, the King was greatly satisfied and gave 
good heed, which he might well doe, because the 
question was tempered and fitted to his content ; 
namely, Whether dogs could make syllogismes. 

The Opponent urged that they could; an 
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Enthymeme (said he) is a lawfull and real Syllogisme, 
but dogs can make them. He instanced in a hound, 
who hath the major proposition in his mind, namely, 
The hare is gone either this way or that way ; smells 
out the minor with his nose, namely, She is not gone 
that way ; and follows the conclusion, Ergo this way, 
with open mouth. 

The instance suited with the auditory, and 
was applauded, and put the Answerer to his 
distinctions, that dogs might have sagacity, but not 
sapience, in things especially of prey, and that did? 
concerne their belly; might be nasutuli, but not 
logici ; had much in their mouths, little in their 
myndes, unless it had relation to their mouths ; 
that their lips were larger than their understandings ; 
which the Opponent still endeavoured to evade with 
another syllogisme, and put the dogs upon a fresh 
scent. The Moderator, Dr. Reade,? began to be 
afraid and to think how troublesome a pack of 
hounds, well followed and applauded, at last might 
prove ; and so came in unto the Answerer’s ayd, and 
told the Opponent that his dogs, he beleeved, were 
very weary, and desired him to take them off [and 
start some other argument]. And when the 
Opponent would not yield, but hallooed stilland put 
them on, he interposed his authority and silenced 
him. 

The King, in his conceit, was all this while upon 
New-Market Heath and liked the sport, and 
therefore stands up and tells the Moderator plainly, 
he was not satisfied in all that had bin answered, 
but did beleeve a hound had more in him than was 
imagined. I had myself (said he) a dog that, 
stragling far from all his fellows, had light upon a very 
fresh scent, but considering he was all alone, and had 
none to second and assist him in it, observes the 
place and goes away to his fellows, and by such 
yelling arguments as they:best understand, prevayled, 
with a party of them to goe along with him, and, 
bringing them to the place, pursued it to an open 
view. Now the King desired for to know how this 
could be contrived and carried on without [the use 
and]* exercise of understanding, or what the 
Moderator could have done in that case better, 
and desired him that either he would thinke 
better of his dogs or not so highly of himselfe. 

The Opponent also desired leave to pursue the 
King’s game, which he had started, to an issue. But 
the Answerer protested that His Majesties dogs were 
always to be excepted, who hunted not by common 
law, but by prerogative. And® the Moderator, 
fearing the King might let loose another of his 
hounds, and make more worke, applyes himself with 
all submissive devotion to the King; acknowledged 
his dogs were able to outdoe him, besought His 
Majesty to believe they® had the better; that he 
would consider how his illustrious influence had 
already ripened and concocted all their arguments 
and understandings ; that, whereas in the morning 
the reverend and grave divines could not make 
syllogismes, the lawyers could not, nor the 
— now every dog could, especially His 

ajesties. 

All men acknowledged it was a good bit to stop 
with. It was growne late, and so the Congregation was 
removed unto the Regent House, and the King went 
off well pleased with the business. The other acts 


1 Harcourt has ‘‘did not,” by mistake. 

2 Simon R., of Christ’s, B.A. 160%, M.A. 1604, 
D.D. 1611. 

3 «And... argument,” not in Harcourt. 

4 ‘without an exercise’ Harcourt. 

5 «But’ Harcourt. 

6 *he’ Harcourt. 


were easily forgotten, but the discourse and logicke 
of the dogs was fresh in mouth and memory, and the 
philosophy Act applauded universally. The King 
applauded all the actors, but above all, the 
Opponent. It was easy to discern that the 
King’s hound had opened the way for Mr. Preston 
at the Court, if he were willing; yet many of the 
great ones put him in mynde, and promised all 
assistance and encouragement. Sir Fulke Grevil, 
afterwards Lord Brooke, was greatly taken with him, 
and, after many demonstrations of his reall love, 
setled at last a stypend upon him of fifty pounds per 
annum, and was his friend until his last hour. 


Both the King and the disputants had 
probably met with the question in various 
authors. Thus Montaigne (II 12, p. 257 of 
Florio’s version 1613, fol.) : 


Chrysippus, albeit in other things as disdainful a 
judge of the condition of beasts, as any other 
philosopher, considering the earnest movings of the 
dog, who, comming into a path, that led three 
severall wayes, in search or quest of his master, 
whom he had lost, or in pursuite of some prey, that 
hath escaped him, goeth senting first one way, and then 
another, and having assured himself of two, because 
he findeth not the tracke of what he hunteth-for, 
without more adoe, furiously takes himselfe to the 
third ; he is enforced to confesse, that such a dogge 
must necessarily discourse thus with himselfe. JZ 
have followed my master’s footing hitherto, hee must 
of necessity passe by one of these three wayes ; it is 
neither this nor that, then consequently hee is gone this 
other. And by this conclusion or discourse assuring 
himselfe, comming to the third path, hee useth his 
sense no more, nor soundes-it any longer, but by 
the power of reason suffers himselfe violently to be 
caried through-it. This meere logicall tricke, and 
this use of divided and conjoyned propositions, and 
of the sufficient numbring of parts: Is it not as good, 
that the dog know it by himselfe, as by T’rapezuntius 
his logicke ? 


Philo de animal. 45 46 (VIIT 122, ed. Lips. 
1830, =p. 147 Aucher ; from the Armenian :) 


Canis cum persequebatur feram, per- 
veniens ad fossam profundam, iuxta quam 
duae erant semitae, una ad dexteram, altera 
in sinistram ; paullulum se sistens, quo ire 
oporteret, meditabatur. currens autem ad 
dexteram et nullum inveniens vestigium, 
reversus per alteram ibat. quando vero 
neque in ista aperte appareret aliquod 
signum, transiliens fossam, curiose indagat, 
praeter odoratum cursum accelerans ; satis 
declarans non obiter haec facere, sed potius 
vera inquisitione consilii. 

Consilium autem talis cogitationis dialec- 
tici appellant demonstrativum evidens quinti 
modi. quoniam vel ad dexteram fera fugit 
vel ad sinistram aut demum transiliit : et 
quidem haec et similes formae verborum 
explicantur ab hominibus ; verum intellegi- 
tur aon obscure et apud ceteros sine 
mendacitate, 
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Ibid. 84 (VIII 138,=p. 166 Aucher) : 


Proscribenda etiam eorum opinio, qui 
canem venaticum bestias persequentem 
autumarunt quinto argumenti modo uti. 


Plut. de sollertia animalium 13 §§ 45 (II 
969) : 


Ot asi; Tov Kiva TO 
xpwpmevov Tais mohv- 
oxdéow drparois, ovdAoyiler Bax mpos éavrov 
‘grou 7 Onpiov [7 
dda pay, ovre THVdE, ovTE THVdE 
Sdovcns, Tod Adyou Ta Anpwara 
Kal TO Tois Anppacw émipépovTos. 
ov piv ye papTupias 6 
yevdijs yap kal KiBdndos- yap air Onors 
tos txveot Kal Tots mvetpast Tod Onpiov 
émdeixvucr, xaipew Aéyovoa dueLevy- 
pevors Kal 


Ael. n. a. vi 59: 


rovde paddov Tovde aiperixdv Kal Ta 
Thy piow dpaxov. Ts yevodmevos 
rowatta éXeyev. Onparixy Kvwv, Gs. 
obxotv Kar’ ye. Kat pév odx 
éwpard tw, petabéovea evtvyxaver 
mov Tadpw, Kai dpa ye emi apet- 
otabpncacba, ita 
6 odv Siadextikds Te Kal Onpatixds 
éxeivy 6 Aayds érpdmero. ore piv tHde ovTE 
ride éxeivy dpa.’ kat ov pot copier bau 
Tov yap ixvov pr ent i rade Tis 
cixotws éexydnoe Kat Kat’ ixvev- 
TiKi) yap Kal epivos éxeivy ‘ye 7) Fv. 


Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. I 14 
§ 69 (the passage which Montaigne had in 
view) : 

kata tov Xpvourmov, tov 
potvra tois dAdyos wal tis dodipov 
pyoi yap airov 6 mpoepy- 
dvo ddois dv ob bu TO Onpiov, 
Thy pnd ixvetoas, Ov 
airijs. vip, ToUTO avrov Oui 
dpa,’ 


Porphyr. de abstin. IIT 6: 


avrav éralew Tovs Kivas, Ke- 
ovras, els Tpiddous dpixwvrat. yep 
Onpiov- ovre TavTnV apa, 
Kal? Hv Kai GAN’ deyew 
dice Ore pndeis aita éfedi- 


Sacer. 


Basil. in hexaém., hom. ix 4 (I 84°): 


& yap of kata Tod Biov Kabe- 
Copevor poris eSedpov, tas tov 
Aéyw mAokas, TadTa mapa pvoews 
6 memadevpévos. TO yep ixvos Tov Oypiov 
oxi{opevov, Tas ExaoTaxod epovoas éxtpoTas 
povovorxi tiv dwviv 

TO Onpiov eri rode TO pépos: aAAG 

pv ovre ovre THvde, Aeuropevdv THdE 
aito” kat ovtws TH 

evdav eipioxe Td dAnOés. ti 
ot ert tov Siaypappdtwv Kabe- 
mpordcewy dvatpovvres tas dvw, Kat év TH Aeuro- 
pevy 7d eLevpioxovtes ; 


Ambr. hexaém. vi 4 § 23 (I 219 Schenkl) : 


Exsortem rationis canem esse nemo 
dubitaverit ; tamen si sensus eius vigorem 
consideres, censes eum sentiendi sagacitate 
vim sibi rationis asciscere. denique quod 
pauci in gymnasiis constituti, qui totam in 
discendo vitae longinquitatem contriverint, 
vix potuerunt cognoscere, ut syllogismorum 
coniunctiones contexerent, hoc naturali canis 
eruditione conprehendere facile poterit 
aestimari. nam ubi vestigium leporis cervive 
reppererit atque ad diverticulum semitae 
venerit et quoddam viarum compitum, quod 
partes in  plurimas  scinditur, obiens 
singularum semitarum exordia tacitus secum 
ipse pertractat, velut syllogisticam vocem 
sagacitate colligendi erroris emittens. ‘aut 
in hance partem’ inquit ‘deflexit aut in 
illam, aut certe in hune se anfractum 
contulit, sed nec in istam nec in illam 
ingressus est viam. superest igitur, ut in 
istam se partem sine dubitatione contulerit.’ 
quod homines vix prolixa compositae artis 
meditatione componunt, hoc canibus ex 
natura subpetit, ut ante mendacium 
deprehendant et postea falsitate repudiata 
inveniant veritatem. nonne totos dies 
conterunt philosophi propositiones sibi in 
pulvere dividentes, qui radio sibi describunt 
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singulas et ex tribus, cum unam earum 
veram esse necesse sit, duas primo inter- 
ficiunt tamquam mendacio congruentes et 


sic in ea quae relicta est vim veritatis 
haerere definiunt, 
Joun E. B. Mayor, 


GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHRYGIA. 


(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 138.) 


Vv. 


Turs inscription has since been published 
by A. Kérte in the Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, vol. 159 [1897], p. 407, with an 
additional line between lines 1 and 2 


This we regard as a mere scratching 
made by an ignorant person, and having 
nothing to do with the inscription proper. 


TX. 


Found at Dorla: built into the wall of 
the mosque. 


évOporwv “YAas mpopepéotaros 
oft yiv edrexéa —vaiov 
"Ioa[v]pa, 
mpodeper, cixedos 
5 mdvtjes gideov pépores, dorot 


[re, 
pevat. 
éorw bs ExmuyAov 
yeya| ora. 
10 aliv redgeor dyhatnv 


WNAAIKEIOONEWC ce 


Jov dbdvaror 


The left part of the stone is wanting. 
Most of the restorations are due to Prof. 
Ramsay. épvos is a suggestion of Mr. 
W. R. Paton. 

1. “YAas: the normal quantity is “Yas, 
as the verses of Virgil show (Hel. vi. 44 
cet.). 2. Ogoxedos is cited from Nonnus and 
Coluthus in this sense of ‘like unto the 
gods.’ 3. “Icavpa is acc. plur., and is here 
used uniquely for the country. Its ordinary 
meaning is the town, while the country is 


ealled by Strabo “Ioavpud. The form 


Isauria is not used until late times (De-Vit’s 
Onomasticon). 5. The final « of pépomes is 
lengthened. 6. tpomepai is proposed with 
diffidence. Pa 


Found at Dedelii Yaila, in Lycaonia, and 
copied by Rev. A. C. Headlam, who travelled 
with Prof. Ramsay in 1890. 


dvjep[a] dyavddpovos 

viéa marépos yains épyBddov 
dpovpys, 

AleAuavov, avdpa Bpotav dyabav 
TE TOKHWV, 

5 dvOpirjwv dx’ dpwtov éf evi 


ain. 

dv &vexd of Ovydryp Kat 
GKOLTLS 

, > > a 

éorn|oav ercrivBuov 

amavres. 


1. The o of xvdadipov is lengthened like 
the « in ix. 1.5. 3. The € of rode is notably 
lengthened. qAi% is an error of the 
engraver for the gAyj proper to this 
Homeric phrase. 4. = AdiAcivor. 
This is the Latin name Laelianus (D. Cass. 61, 
6; C.LL. ii. 419 (Teos) ; 5973 cet.). For the 
shortening of the a cf. Tarvivds. Translate : 
‘a famous man among mortals, and (born of) 
good parents.’ Such brevity of expression 
would not be found in a literary compo- 
sition. 5. é€j: the stone has €HC, 
7. émirivBuv ojpa is found also in C.1.G. 
3685 (Liddell and Scott): note éxreAécavres 
masc., though the nouns in agreement are 
Jem. 8. is doubtful. Translate : 
‘The people or, perchance, everybody.’ If 
this be right, the reference is to a public 
funeral. My friend, Mr. W. B. Anderson, 
however, would read 8) ro 
Tax’ aravres, and translates : 
‘ Verily he hath fulfilled the whole span of 
life, as all men must quickly do.’ In 
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support of this view it may be mentioned Homer, and that this epigram is full of 
that rdya always has the temporal force in Homeric recollections. 


XI. 


Found at Kutaya (ancient Kotiaion). 


"Hx | 
ap ts ue 
>> Female. Male. %- 
2 
© 
5 No infant. 


Atp. Mapiwv idta ’Addia 
8y vid Ke Appia teOpenpevy Cav TH pntpl Ke 
pia owfiy ke adeddw Ke Bpepiy mpoo|y 


npe evopevyp avéerrnoev xdpuv. yov 
10 «i OeAus od pabiv, wapodeira, pera 10 
gov ’Ac- 
«i b€ 
TUS ddov. 
15 ava. 15 
xipa THY gov 70 
Bapv- Bpégos 
pOovor, éxovot. 
6 
purecor- moda 20 
TO oreva- 
popyjs. idi- 
ns Ta- 
Adpns, 
29 
yap 
E€évos 
30 ov 6 Ta kadov Tore 
Ta kabidev ovde yitwy yirove 
E]e, 
Plough and yoke of oxen. oUTw TOTE 7) vepeats 


5. The name of the stone-cutter is often Pape-Benseler. 6. Aivp(jAcos) is perhaps the 
added in inscriptions of this district: see commonest praenomen in Phrygia. The 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics, vol. i. p. genealogy here is :— 

558. The name EvyAv¢is is not recorded in 


Aur. Marion T Apphia 


| | 
Asklepiades (cévrpopos) Ammia = Titos 


Bpegos 


SSE 
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7. reOpeupevy: Veitch gives only the 
form réOpappa as perf. pass. of 
Opevpevos is given from modern Greek by 
Jannaris, p. 278. «¢ for a in inscriptions 
is very frequent as xé, xataxeire (10) ete. 
Examples from MSS. are given in 
Starkie’s excellent edition of the Vespae, 
p. liii., see also Jannaris’ Historical Greek 
Grammar, § 49. The stone reads here 
KFITOC: the engraver has by mistake 
put the small horizontal stroke after the T 


instead of after the K. 8. Bpediw zpocy. 
jp. Or. ‘the little babe added (to the family) 
for a few days.’ Bpéquov is cited by Liddell 
and Scott only from ‘Byz.’ 10. 6éds for 
cf. pabiv, xipa (16), yirwy (31) 
etc., cf. Jannaris, § 34. After line 10 
the inscription proceeds down the right 
side, the left side being disconnected. 
The latter consists of a formula very 


frequent in this district: cf. Kaibel 
Epigrammata Graeca 376 (examples from 
Aizanoi, Kotiaion, etc.) and Ramsay’s Cities 
and Bishoprics inscr. 238 (=C.L.G. 3893, 
from Eumeneia). 14-15. rocoto. = 
cf. roodvra (30-1). ‘The form zos for zpos 
is often found in this district’ (W. M. R.). 
19. We must write roups cvvpopyjs (dat. plur.) 
on the analogy of the other inscr. The 
engraver has accidentally omitted some 
word which should come after roujs, to make 
the line metrically complete, perhaps d«pys. 
19 ff. (right) ‘The father, mourning much 
for his own handiwork, buried him.’ For 
orevéxew with the genitive, cf. Prof. Jebb’s 
note on Soph. E/. 1075-6. used = 
‘child’ appears to be unique. For xaréGero 
ef. Od. 24, 190 of dmovipavres pédava 
A. Souter. 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 


(To be concluded.) 


THE NOTES MESE AND HYPATE IN GREEK MUSIC. 


In Aristotle’s nineteenth problem there 
are references to mese, the middle note of 
the ancient heptachord, which lead to the 
inference that this note played a very im- 
portant part in musical compositions; and 
modern writers have usually followed Helm- 
holtz in assuming that it was somewhat 
analogous to the tonic or keynote in modern 
music, This view finds some support in 
the eleventh chapter of Claudius Ptolemy’s 
second book, where the positions of the 
various scales are deduced from their meses. 
But had the Greeks any feeling for key 
and keynote in the modern sense? It must 
be remembered that modern tonality grows 
out of our elaborate system of harmony, of 
which the Greeks knew nothing; and a 
comparison of the recently discovered speci- 
mens of ancient Greek music with the words 
of Aristotle seems to suggest another view 
of the matter. 

The passages in Aristotle inform us that 
in all well composed melodies the mese is 
frequently employed, and all good composers 
have constant recourse to it; while, if they 
leave it, they hasten to return to it, just as 


in good Greek the conjunctions te and xai 
are constantly used. Again, if, after a lyre 
has been properly tuned, the mese is altered 
(or put out of tune), all the strings will 
sound wrong ; whereas, if any other string 
is put out of tune, and the mese left intact, 
only that one string sounds wrong, because 
all the intervals are determined by their 
relation to mese. In another passage mese 
is spoken of as the jyeuov of the tetrachord, 
and the reference to the descent of the 
melody by a fourth has led Westphal to 
the conclusion that compositions usually 
ended on the note hypate, a conclusion 
which recent discoveries have shown to be 
well founded. Ptolemy, in the chapter 
alluded to above, shows very clearly that 
the names of the notes, hypate, parhypate, 
lichanos, mese, etc., were used in a twofold 
sense ; first as referring to their position in 
a particular key, secondly as referring to 
their place in the complete schemes of sound 
called the greater and lesser perfect systems. 
The first nomenclature was called thetic, 
the second dynamic. An example in one 
octave-species will make this clear. 
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PaRYGIAN OCTAVE. 


” Hypate Parhypate Lichanos Trite Paranete Nete 
Thetic names Meson Meson Meson Mese Paramese Diez. Diez. Diez. 
2. 
Lichanos Hypate Parhyp. Lichanos Mese Paramese Trite Paranete 


Dynamic names{ + ypaton Meson Meson 


It will be seen that in all keys (except 
the Dorian) there are two meses as there are 
two of all other names. Which mese Aris- 
totle referred to is a matter of doubt, and 
will perhaps be so until more examples of 
ancient music are discovered. With the 
Dorian key, as the names coincide through- 
out, there can be no doubt ; and fortunately 
we have more than one example in the 
Dorian mode by which I can illustrate the 
view I propose to explain. 

There seems little doubt that the 
inflections still in use in the Roman 
liturgy are merely a musical setting of 
the natural rise and fall of the voice 
in speaking; and the so-called ‘neu- 
matic’ notation (out of which our notation 
has developed) was an attempt to represent 
the rise and fall of the voice graphically. 
Dom Pothier refers to this in Les Mélodies 
Grégoriennes (p. 34), where he says, ‘ Les 
neumes les plus ordinaires, et probablement 
les plus anciens, out pour élément constitutif 
le signe méme de l’accent dans le discours : 
c’est-d-dire le trait dont le sommet est in- 
cliné tantét 4 gauche tantét a droit, employé 
par les grammariens pour exprimer que le 
son de la voix sur telle ou telle syllabe est 
relativement grave ou aigu.. . . . . . 
‘Celui qui parle éléve naturellement la voix 
sur certaines syllabes et la fléchit sur d’au- 
tres; ce sont ces divers mouvements de 
voix que les anciens ont appelés accents.’ 
Of the importance attached to the rise and 
fall of the voice in ancient days there is an 
example in the fourth century Virgil in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, which 
was provided at a later date with a large 
number of ‘neumes’ ; and still more striking 
evidence is the ‘rule of the accent,’ dis- 
covered by Crusius and Monro, showing 
how intimately Greek music was connected 
with the natural inflections of the voice. 
In fact, such Greek music as we have, 
seems to be more or less a regulation of the 
natural rise and fall of the speaking voice 
by musical intervals, larger or smaller 
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according to the will of the composer,’ and 
this simple form of music still exists in the 
priest’s part in our liturgy. 

When the music of the early church had 
been systematised and regulated, the note 
corresponding to the normal pitch of the 
speaking voice was called the ‘dominant,’ 
and the melody worked round the dominant, 
often returning to it, though it did not 
necessarily begin and end on it: while the 
dominant varied according to the different 
modes. It must be borne in mind that the 
Gregorian dominant was essentially different 
from the modern harmonic dominant. The 
melody ended on the ‘ final,’ which was a 
third, fourth, fifth, or a sixth below the 
dominant, according to the mode. I wish 
to suggest that by substituting the word 
‘dominant’ in the Gregorian sense for 
‘mese,’ and the word ‘ final’ for hypate, we 
shall probably get nearer to the meaning of 
Aristotle’s remarks and Ptolemy’s descrip- 
tion, than by calling the mese ‘tonic,’ and 
hypate ‘dominant’ (in the modern sense), 
as has hitherto been done: and I think this 
view is more or less borne out by the few 
fragments of Greek music that we have. 
We read in Greek theoretical works of 
metabole of system,? which produces a 
change of mese. Thus, Bacchius senior, 
p. 13, speaking of metabole says, Svornparicy) 
mota éoriv; Grav Tod broKepevov 
TiKos Erepov dvaxwpyon beAwdia 
érépav peony It seems 
almost certain that the thetic mese is here 
referred to, for the dynamic mese is the 
same in all the seven principal keys, and a 
change of system would not alter it: 
whereas a change from the Dorian to the 
Phrygian or Lydian mcde would produce a 
corresponding change of thetic mese, and a 


1 Modern vocal music, being influenced by har- 
monic and many other considerations, is far more 
artificial than this, and stands on a different basis. 

2 | have suggested a possible use of the ‘system’ 
in Greek musical composition in Vol. ix. No. 8 of 
this Review. 
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change of the scale intervals. It would be 
equivalent to changing from the first church 
mode (dominant A, final D) to the third 
(dominant C, final E) or fifth (dominant C, 
final F), the distribution of tones and semi- 
tones differing in each. 

Of the fragments of Greek music that 
have come down to us, the most important 
is undoubtedly the Delphic Hymn to 
Apollo, discovered in 1893. It is in the 
Phrygian notation, and according to M. 
Reinach and all other authorities, in the 
Dorian mode or octave. This example offers 
no difficulty, for, as I have mentioned above, 
mese by position and mese by power are 
the same note in the Dorian mode. M. 
Reinach points out (Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, 1893, p. 597) that the 
note which is by far the most frequently 
used is C, that is to say, the Dorian mese at 
the Phrygian pitch: while the one place 
where a full close has been preserved on the 
stone shows a descent from C to G, Ze. 
from mese to hypate, or, according to my 
suggestion, from the dominant to the final. 
The Tralles hymn is in the Iastian notation, 
and M. Gevaert shows (La Mélopée Antique, 
p- 386) that the mode is Iastian. Here D 
represents thetic mese, and the melody 
appears to revolve round this note, as round 
a Gregorian dominant. Hypate meson is 
A, and the melody does not end on this 
note, but on E, the fourth below, that is, 
hypate hypaton, thus maintaining the prin- 
ciple of ending on the lowest note of a 
tetrachord. Is it possible that we have 
here a metabole of system producing the 
érépa eon alluded to by Bacchius senior ? 

The second Delphic hymn is attributed 
by M. Gevaert (La Mél. Ant., p. 451) to the 
Dorian mode, its notation being Lydian and 
Hypolydian. This hymn is in a far more 
fragmentary condition than the last two 
examples, and therefore much stress cannot 


be laid on any deductions from it. It is 
divided by M. Gevaert into ten sections for 
convenience of reference. The melody of 
the first section appears to revolve on D, 
the mese, and to end on A, the hypate. In 
the second, third, fifth, and sixth sections 
E appears to play the part of a dominant, 
and all these sections end on this note or 
its octave below. Perhaps here we have 
again a érépa péon? Of the last section 
Van Jan says that it ends on mese, but 
Gevaert contests this, and supposes that ‘le 
docte professeur de Strasbourg aura, par 
distraction, écrit mése voulant écrire 
hypate.’ 

With regard to the well-known Graeco- 
Roman hymns, M. Gevaert shows (Za Mé/. 
Ant., p. 40), that in the ‘Hymn to Helios’ 
hypate is the principal ‘note de repos,’ 7.e. 
the final of the various phrases, while ‘ La 
mése (A) remplit bien ici sa fonction mé- 
diatrice.’ The ‘Hymn to the Muse’ ends 
on the Dorian hypate, but mese is not so 
prominent as in the other examples. The 
hymn to Nemesis is, according to M. 
Gevaert, ‘in the ‘relaxed Iastian’ mode, 
equivalent to the Phrygian octave D to D, 
but with G as its final. If the hymn be 
transposed from its original pitch to the 
octave D to D, it will be found that G is the 
note most frequently used ; and it seems to 
play the part of a dominant here, in that 
the melodic design ‘ circule autour de cette 
corde centrale.’ It is, moreover, the thetic 
mese in the Phrygian octave, a point in 
favour of the view that the thetic, and not 
the dynamic mese is the one to which 
composers had ‘ constant recourse.’ 

But whether thetic or dynamic, does not 
affect the contention that a note used in 
the way described must have been analogous 
to a Gregorian dominant, rather than toa 
harmonic keynote. 

C. Appy WILLIAMS. 


THE AORIST INJUNCTIVE IN LATIN. 


In his Vergleichende Syntax (Zweiter Theil, 
pp. 376-383), Delbriick does me the honour 
of taking my articles on The Latin 
Prohibitive as the basis of his discussion 
of ‘Der alte Injunctiv Aoristi im 
Lateinischen.’ While I am highly gratified 
to find that in his own words ‘ Unsere 
Ansichten gehen eine gute Strecke mit 
einander, I am _ nevertheless not quite 


satisfied with the treatment he accords to 
certain features of my discussion, and feel 
that at one point he has quite misinter- 
preted my meaning. Itis with the hope of 
making my own position clearer, that I 
venture to offer the following remarks upon 
Delbriick’s treatment. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
the words he sometimes uses in describing the 
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force of the aorist are open to criticism. He 
describes this force as invariably ‘ punk- 
tuell’—a term by which he says (p. 14) he 
means ‘dass die Handlung mit ihrem 
Eintritt zugleich vollendet ist.’ I cannot 
believe that Delbriick really means by these 
words what he seems to say. If taken 
literally, the words would make him express 
the belief that the aorist tense in bellum 
gestum est, or in yap for 
instance, means that the act itself was 
finished as soon as begun. Anyone who 
holds the view which the words quoted from 
Delbriick literally express would have to 
claim that the aorist could be used only of 
so-called instantaneous acts. I suspect 
therefore that the particular wording of this 
definition is due to a lack of care and 
precision, of which Delbriick is very rarely 
guilty. I feel sure that Delbriick would at 
once agree that the aorist tense implies 
absolutely nothing with reference to the 
length of duration of an act or a state. The 
act or state may have lasted for years or 
only for an instant. The length of duration 
is something with which the aorist tense is 
not in the least concerned. What Delbriick 
evidently means is that, when a person, in 
referring to any act, uses the aorist tense, he 
disregards for the moment the progress of 
the act and conceives of it as an entirety. 
The aorist makes quick work of the thought 
about the act; when used of a past act, it 
does not necessarily imply anything what- 
ever about the nature of the act itself, 
though of course it is frequently and 
naturally used of so-called instantaneous 
acts. If this is what Delbriick means, then 
our views are identical as regards the 
fundamental meaning of the aorist tense. 
In one or two features of its application, we 
are apparently somewhat at variance, but 
not so much at variance as Delbriick seems 
to suppose. On page 381 he says: ‘ Elmer 
ist offenbar der Meinung, in ve feceris miisse 
eigentlich der Sinn der Vergangenheit 
stecken, wahrend thatsiichlich der Sinn der 
Vergangenheit nicht darin liegt, sondern 
nur gelegentlich als Wirkung des Sinnes der 
Periode hineinkommen kann.’ I confess I 
do not quite see how my articles, as a whole, 
could give the impression that I hold the 
view here ascribed to me. Indeed I 
distinctly say on p. 6 (138) that ne feceris does 
not contain any notion of ‘ Vergangenheit.’ 
My words are: ‘ Ne feceris cannot mean 
literally “Do not, prior to a certain point in 
the future, have done it.””’ In one respect, 
however, the distinction, it seems to me, 
still holds. In ne feceris there is at least no 


thought of the progress of the act. The 
expression deals with an act in its entirety. 
The beginning, the progress and the end of 
the act are brought together and focussed in 
a single conception. The idea of the act is 
not dwelt upon, but merely touched, for an 
instant, and then dismissed. The speaker 
as it were, makes short work of the thought.’ 
I certainly meant by these words exactly 
what I understand Delbriick to have 
intended, when he describes the force of the 
aorist as ‘punktuell.’ Our views are then 
still identical. If I understand Delbriick 
aright, we start from exactly the same 
point of view. 

We now come, however, to a point of real 
difference of opinion. At the bottom of p. 
383 Delbriick has the following words: ‘ Es 
lag gewiss nahe, das Perf. und Pris. 
gelengentlich in der von Elmer beobachten 
Weise zu gebrauchen, denn es ist zuzugeben, 
dass das Prisens sich fiir einen auf rapide 
Ausfiihrung berechneten Befehl nicht eignet, 
aber das ist nur eine gelegentlich auftretende 
Folgeerscheinung.’ It is clear then that, as 
far as the distinction between ne feceris and 
ne facias is concerned, Delbriick regards the 
speaker’s earnest or impassioned mood, 
which I claimed was a_ characteristic 
accompaniment of the perfect tense, as 
something that always remains wholly 
incidental, ¢.e. something that is not at all 
suggested by the tense itself. My claim, on 
the other hand, is that the fundamental mean- 
ing of the perfect (aorist) subjunctive is such 
that it is not natural to use it of the future 
except when one is (or is pretending to be) 
thoroughly aroused, or wishes to speak with 
unusual energy; that this feeling was 
therefore, at least until comparatively late 
times, regularly associated with such uses of 
the perfect tense ; and that, in this sense, 
such a feeling on the part of the speaker 
may be regarded as an essential characteristic 
of the perfect tense and the one by which 
it came to be chiefly distinguished from the 
present tense in the minds of the Romans. 
At this point I wish to call attention to 
what seems to me to be a serious error that is 
wont to be made in discussing questions of 
this character. Perhaps I cannot better 
serve my purpose than by quoting here the 
following extracts from my Studies in 
Latin Moods and Tenses that is now in press 
for the Cornell Studies of Classical Philology : 

‘It seems to me that a serious mistake 
has been made, on the part of grammarians, 
in making no distinction between the perfect, 
or aoristic, conception as applied to the future 
and the same conception as applied to the 
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past. Undoubtedly the original fundamental 
idea is the same in both cases, but I contend 
that the perfect (aorist), when used of the 
future, came to be associated and identified 
with ideas that were wholly foreign to past 
uses of the same tense. 

‘ The perfect (aorist) indicative deals with 
an act that is finished. In presenting a past 
event, it merely touches the idea of the act 
and then leaves it. It differs from the 
imperfect much as “ glance at”’ differs from 
‘gaze at.” But this “ glance” at the act has 
nothing to do with the real character of the 
act itself. This act may have been performed 
quickly or slowly, energetically or deliber- 
ately ; it may have lasted for years or only 
for an instant. With all of these particulars 
the perfect (aorist) indicative is not in the 
least concerned. It merely presents the act 
as one that took place; such an act is now 
beyond the sphere of anybody’s influence— 
it is no longer a subject of suspense. But 
with the future use of the perfect subjunc- 
tive, circumstances are quite different. The 
act is now one which ¢s in suspense. Instead 
of taking a calm view of past events, the 
speaker is now referring to events whose 
character, in the case of expressions of the 
will, he himself is endeavouring to shape 
and determine, or, in the case of the con- 
tingent future subjunctive, would under 
certain conditions shape and determine. 
Under such circumstances, the manner of 
looking at the act came, naturally enough, 
to be very closely associated with, and 
dependent upon, the manner in which the 
act was to be performed. My meaning will 
be made clearer by the use of English 
illustrations. Let us take the expression 
“you went’, corresponding to the ordinary 
aorist of past events, and “ be gone !”’, repre- 
senting fairly well! the use of the aorist of 

1 [ say only ‘fairly well’ for the reason that some 
might insist on regarding ‘ be gone!’ as a perfect 
instead of an aorist. But in either case the expression 
serves the purpose for which I have used it, as all 
idea of progress is eliminated from the thought. As 
applied to the future, the perfect and the aorist 
resemble each other in that they both alike include 
the end of the act; they differ in that the perfect 
represents it as one to be performed prior to a future 
time, the aorist represents it as one to be performed 
in its entirety (the end of the act being therefore in- 
cluded) at a future time with no idea of priority. 
But as the idea of completion, or accomplishment, is 
common to the two tenses, the expression ‘be 
gone,’ however it is explained, is sufficiently apropos. 
That the perfect and the aorist conceptions approach 
each other under certain circumstances, is shown by 
the facts that a Greek aorist seems often best trans- 
lated by an English perfect and that both tenses are 
in Latin represented by the sameform. In si wenerit, 
wideat, the wenerit is a perfect subjunctive; in ne 
' weneris, the weneris is an aorist. 


future acts. In the expression “ you went,” 


the speaker is merely stating that, as a 
matter of fact, the act of going took place in 
the past. The length of its duration is a 
matter about which the speaker is not con- 
cerned. He merely dismisses the act with a 
single glance. It is clear that this quick 
glance at the act of going is not determined, 
or even influenced in the slightest degree, 
by the character, or manner, or duration of 
that act itself. But in the case of the 
future use of the aorist, illustrated in ‘be 
gone !”’, a moment’s thought will show that 
the manner of looking at the act depends 
largely on the manner in which the speaker 
expects or wishes the act to be performed. 
“ Be gone!” represents, to be sure, a quick 
glance at a future act of going, but this 
form of expression is chosen only because 
the speaker wants the act itself to be 
promptly and quickly accomplished. So, in 
such uses of the perfect (aorist) subjunctive 
as in di faxint, etc., while the tense primarily 
indicates the manner in which the act is 
looked at, it also indicates, with equal clear- 
ness, the character which the act itself is 
thought of as assuming. Every such perfect 
(aorist) tense hurries the thought and fixes 
the attention at once upon the accomplish- 
ment and completion of the act. And just 
as the use of “be gone!” instead of “ go” 
shows with absolute certainty that the speaker 
is thoroughly aroused, so do similar uses of 
the perfect subjunctive in Latin betray a 
similar state of mind.’ 

It only remains now to decide whether 
this theory that the perfect subjunctive in 
prohibitions indicates an aroused state of 
mind harmonizes with actual usage. I can- 
not feel that Delbriick does full justice to 
the state of things shown to exist by my 
collection of instances. Especially unfair, 
it seems to me, is the manner in which, in 
testing my theory, he passes by Plautus and 
Terence, the only authors who freely use 
both the present and the perfect tenses, and 
who form therefore the only field where the 
phenomenon can be satisfactorily studied. 
I cannot conceive how anyone, who compares 
all the instances of the perfect and present 
tenses from the earliest times down to the 
time of Livy (for which see my articles), can 
hesitate to admit that, with rare exceptions 
(comparatively speaking), it is very clear 
that speakers who use the perfect tense are 
(or for evident reasons are pretending to be) 
thoroughly aroused, and that those who use 
the present tense are perfectly calm and in 
commonplace situations, I feel all the more 
justified in insisting upon this as a fact that 
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must be recognized, for the reason that this 
distinction between the tenses has, during 
the three years since the publication of my 
articles, been publicly recognized by no less 
than six authors of Latin grammars! In- 
deed Delbriick himself does not explicitly 
deny that my distinction will hold for 
Plautus and Terence. But he claims that it 
breaks down when tested by certain passages 
in Cato and Cicero’s Letters, and cites, in 
support of this claim, especially Cato 4 
vicinis bonus esto : familiam ne siueris peccare. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
attitude it is proper for us to assume 
towards such a sentence as this. After a 
careful and exhaustive study of all the 
instances of the perfect tense from the 
earliest period down to the time of Livy, we 
have discovered that, with rare exceptions, it 
is beyond all dispute that the perfect is 
associated with emotion and energy of 
expression, the present with a calm mood 
and commonplace situations. But there are 
a few instances of the perfect, namely, the 
exceptions above referred to, where the tone 
in which the writer wishes his utterance to 
be understood is not made clear by the 
context. If the writer himself could read 
the passage to us, his voice would, of course, 
betray the tone. But with only the written 
page before us, we are left to our own 
resources to detect that tone. Now when 
we have found, in all those passages where 
the tone is beyond ail dispute, that the 
perfect is used only when the speaker is 
aroused or unusually energetic, is it not 
allowable to conclude, or, rather, are we not 
forced to conclude, that, in passages where 
there is no other indication of the tone 
intended, the perfect tense still continues to 
represent the same idea and to betray the 
same feeling? Now Cato, in the passage 
above quoted, says ne siweris where he might 
have used any one of the several other forms 
of prohibition. I presume it will be admitted 
by everybody that the expression ‘Do not 

1 Bennett, Latin Grammar § 276, and Appendix 
§ 358 d. ; Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Grammar § 272, 
2, Remark, and Gildersleeve, in the American Journal 
of Philology, vol. xviii. 1, p. 123; Schmalz, in the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for June 20, 
1896, column 794; Sonnenschein, in his review of 
Gildersleeve’s grammar, Classical Review, vol. x., 
No. 1, p. 64; Ziemer, in the Wochenschrift fir 
Klassische Philologie for April 22, 1896, column 459 ; 
and apparently Golling in the Zeitschrift fiir die oester. 
Gymnasien for 1895, column 1074. The correctness 
of my conclusions is further acknowledged by Hey in 
the Archiv fir Lat. Lewikographie u. Grammatik for 
1895, by Giles in A Short Manual of Comparative 
Philology, p. 489, note, and by Buck in The Oscan- 
Umbrian Perb System (University of Chicago Studies 
in Classical Philology, vol. i. p. 140). 
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allow it’ is one that admits of being uttered 
in a very commonplace manner, or with 
great energy. If there are, outside of the 
expression itself, no certain means of finding 
out just how much or how little importance 
Cato attached to this particular prohibition, 
is it not, nevertheless, natural, under the 
condition of things which we have found to 
exist elsewhere, to suppose that the tense of 
ne siueris in itself indicates that Cato wishes 
to lay great stress upon it, and accordingly 
chooses ‘the most energetic form of ex- 
pression? Indeed, the context itself in this 
instance shows that Cato did attach the 
utmost importance to this particular pro- 
hibition, for he goes on to say that a 
farmer’s success depends upon a compliance 
with it (si te libenter uicinitas uidebit, facilius 
twa wendes, operas facilius locabis, etc.). 
When Delbriick says of this passage, ‘ Es 
heisst einfach so viel als “‘verhindere dass sie 
das thun”’ he is indulging in mere assertion 
and seems to me to be begging the whole 
question. He adds further ‘man soll sich 
nicht vorstellen, dass die Leute allerhand 
Béses thun, und der Gutsbesitzer be- 
schiftigt ist, sie daran zu verhindern,’ etc. 
Why then did Cato consider it necessary to 
give this prohibition at all? The fact that 
Cato uses the prohibition and makes so 
much depend upon it, shows very clearly 
that such a caution was needed. The only 
question is then : In what tone did he intend 
it? And the answer to this question must 
be sought by making a study of all those 
passages in which this particular form of 
prohibition is used. I have tried to answer 
it in the light of such a study. And the 
few passages like the one cited from Cato 
must, it seems to me, be studied in a similar 
manner and interpreted in the light of 
similar evidence. 

One other passage, cited against me by 
Delbriick, I cannot pass by unnoticed, viz. 
Cie. ad Att. x. 13, 1 scribes igitur ac, si quid 
ad spem poteris, ne dimiseris. Tu Antoni 
leones pertimescas caue: nihil est illo homine 
iucundius. On this passage, Delbriick writes: 
‘ist darin etwa dimiseris mit grossem Ernst, 
pertimescas aber in anderer Stimmung 
geschrieben? Gewiss nicht, sondern xe 
dimiseris heisst “lass nicht fahren”’’ und 
ist punktuell, cave pertimescas aber ‘‘‘sei nicht 
(bestindig) in Angst” und ist durativ.’ If 
Delbriick, at this point in his discussion, had 
had clearly in mind certain other parts of 
my article, he would not have written these 
words under the impression that the change 
of tense seen in this passage is opposed to 
the distinction that I make between the 
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tenses. So far is this change of tense from 
being opposed to my theory, that it is exactly 
what that theory would demand and is in 
strong confirmation of it. Compare, for in- 
stance, my words on p. 14 (146): ‘If my dis- 
tinction between the two tenses is correct, we 
should expect that a prohibition dealing with 
mere mental action ¢.g. “Do not suppose,” 
“ Do not be surprised,” “ Do not be afraid” 
would commonly take the present tense, be- 
cause such prohibitions would not commonly 
be accompanied by strong emotion, and, as far 
as the interests of the speaker are concerned, it 
matters little whether the prohibition be com- 
plied with or not. Such a condition of things 
is exactly what we find,’ etc., etc. It will be 
clear from this quotation that cawe per- 
timescas is in exact accord with my theory. 
The act referred to in ne dimiseris is some- 
thing that concerns the happiness and 
welfare of Cicero and his friends. Cicero, 
as is shown by the letters written by him at 
this period, is in terrible anxiety and 
suspense—he does not know whether his 
cause is, or is not, past all hope. The failure 
to comply with the prohibition ne dimiseris 
might mean utter despair, and, naturally 
enough, he throws his whole heart into the 
prohibition. But there is nothing about 
the idea of pertimescas caue to call for 
emotional expression; the mention of the 
leones is a playful allusion to a mere myth 
that Antonius was wont to ride in a carriage 
drawn by lions, and how lightly these words 
are uttered is shown by the sentence that 
immediately follows them, viz. nihil est illo 

eiucundius. As regards the meaning 
of the present tense here and elsewhere, I 
am in complete accord with Delbriick as will 
appear more clearly in my Studies, above 
mentioned. 

Finally, I come to a state of things which 
Delbriick’s theory, as it seems to me, utterly 
fails to account for. He claims that, as far 
as the character itself of the perfect tense is 
concerned, it is merely ‘ punktuell,’ and that, 
if the speaker who uses it is frequently 
aroused with emotion and is speaking with 
unceremoniousness or with unusual earnest- 


ness, this is merely incidental and this tone 
is not conveyed or suggested by the tense 
itself. How then will Delbriick account for 
the fact, brought out in my Latin Prohibitive 
that there is (at least prior to Livy) not a 
single instance in Latin literature (whether 
in prose or poetry) of ne with the perfect 
subjunctive used in a dignified, ceremonious, 
deferential style. Why does not Cicero, for 
instance, occasionally use it in addressing 
the judges? He addresses prohibitions to 
them with great frequency. Why does he 
always adupt some other form of prohibi- 
tion? It cannot be because he has any 
particular prejudice against ne with the 
perfect subjunctive, for he uses this form of 
prohibition very frequently in his colloquial 
styles. In his letters there are fourteen in- 
stances of this use and these, almost without 
exception, are addressed to bosom friends 
with whom he was wont to throw off all 
ceremony, often indulging in good-natured 
raillery and abuse and unrestrained passion- 
ate outbursts. If, as I contend, the perfect 
tense came to be associated and identified 
with an unceremonious, energetic tone, the 
absence of this mode of expression from 
ceremonious styles is fully accounted for. 
But if the force of the aorist is purely and 
simply ‘ punktuell,’ then I fail to see why 
Cicero, for instance, did not occasionally use 
it in addressing a judge as well as in writing 
to his legal friend Trebatius, whom he was 
so fond of hauling over the coals. 

It will also be noticed that Delbriick 
himself admits (e.g. pp. 377, 380) that there 
are passages which his own theory fails to 
explain. 

While I have felt inclined to question the 
justness of these few details of his treatment 
of the Latin perfect subjunctive, I cannot, 
in closing, refrain from expressing my pro- 
found admiration of, and my gratitude for, 
the monumental services which Delbriick has, 
by his latest volume, as by his preceding 
volumes, rendered to all students of 
language. 

H. C. Ever. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DE VITA CONTEMPLATIVA, 483, 46 f. 


“Ov évipéato diadepdvtws oixeia Gewpeiv. 


A stupy of the form in which this passage 
occurs in Eusebius, H./. ii. 17, has led me 
in view of the variants in the MSS. to a 


result differing from that reached by Mr. 
Conybeare, the most recent editor of the 
treatise. Philo is describing the allegorical 
exegesis of the Therapeutae, which, says he, 
rests upon the idea that the Jewish Law is 
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like a living being, its body answering to 
the literal precepts, its soul to the unseen 
thought enshrined in the words—yvyiv 
rov adpatov vodv. 
Then Mr. Conybeare’s text continues, év o 
Gewpeiv Gomwep Out Katértpov évoparwv 
vonudtwv éuhepopeva Katidovca,, 
x.7.A. Taking this as it stands, as repre- 
senting some stage of the text, he looks 
about for the subject to jpgéaro...xaridovca, 
and can only find it by going back four 
lines, changing the text on the sole 
authority of the Armenian version from ai 
yiverat, and throwing the three lines which 
follow, as far as voiy, into a parenthesis. 
Even so, as he feels in his note, e&iynous is 
no fit subject to jpgaro Oewpeiv. And his 
real mind is given in the remark (to which 
he has not adjusted the text, however) that 
‘no change is necessary ; for it must be the 
logical soul, and not the explanation, which 
beholds through the names its kindred 
truths.’ The fact is that there is a corrup- 
tion of text in év d...dewpeiv. ‘The lacuna 
of the (Armenian) version must have also 
been in Eusebius’ text of Philo, and the 
confusion of that text is the result of 
efforts made by scribes to replace the words 
omitted. Eusebius’ text and the Greek 
text, of the Armenian must have flowed 
from a common archetype.’ 

Now what is the MSS. evidence for the 
whole matter, whether in Philo or in 
Eusebius? It may be set forth as follows :— 


>, 
ev 


npéato Wx Siadepovtws Ta 
oixeta AByP 
dv éevnpéaro Siad. Pewpeiv OQ 
dv npgato Opyoxeia airy Oewpeiv 
Euseb. (B)C(D)F*"R* 
Ov......4) oikia atty Euseb. GHOS! Arm. 
ov......9 oixeta Euseb. AE. 


Rufinus’ version of Eusebius is rather 
obscure, reading quem illi ab auctoribus suis 
edocti sublimius et nobilius (velut inapicientes 
per speculum) contemplantur—a paraphrase 
which we hope to clear up in the sequel. 
The Armenian was less courageous and left 
the difficulty severely alone. 

Here AfyP really represent only four 
MSS. on Mr. Conybeare’s own principles : 
for B and y, though symbols for groups of 
MSS., go back to two archetypes parallel to 
those of AOPQ. Hence there is no decisive 


1 A Sinaitic MS. of the eleventh century, the 
reading of which I owe to the kindness of Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cambridge. 
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Greek MS. evidence for preferring év o (‘ the 
force’ of which Mr. C. admits ‘is not clear ’) 
to év, read by MSS. which each preserve 
some very good readings, and in combination 
are of high worth. We take, then, the 
reading of OQ to be the best direct 
Philonian reading, which has also the 
support so far of the Eusebian MSS. Bot 
which of the Eusebian readings is best? 
And can one of them even preserve Philo’s 
actual words ? 

My own view is that the reading of AE 
meets all the requirements of the Philonian 
autograph, and also of the Eusebian 
variants. It has the great merit of being 
at once good sense and yet not being too 
easily seen to be such. The soul (Yvy7) of 
the Mosaic Legislation consisted in the mind 
(vois) latent in its words, dv jpéaro Siadepdv- 
Tws (sc. Oewpeiv, ‘which the 
kindred soul par excellence begins to con- 
template.’ This terse clause might soon 
become a hard saying to copyists; with the 
results shown in the apparatus criticus 
above. First we get % yvx7 added in the 
thoughtful archetype of OQ: and along the 
line of transmission known to Eusebius we 
have sheer paraphrase represented by 7 
Opnoxeia avry (in the most faithful or con- 
servative group of Eusebian MSS8., and 
probably also in Rufinus’ di ab auctoribus 
suis edocti). Next the connection of 4 oixeta 
with the added is missed, through 
the intervening diadepovrws (now less need- 
ful); # oixeta becomes ra oixeta, which in 
turn necessitates the substitution of év 6 for 
dv; and the whole is rounded off by the 
addition of Aoy.x7 to define the special sense 
in which now bereft of oikeia, is to 
be understood. This gives us the reading 
of AByP. On the other hand, the tendency 
to assimilate the Eusebian extracts to the 
text of Philo himself is operating on the 
Eusebian MSS.: and we get the mixed 7 
oixia ( = oixeia) avrn substituted for OpyoKeta 
airy in GHOS Arm. Finally in the direct 
Philonian tradition, the Armenian version 
(though possibly at a date even prior to the 
ancestor of AByP) gave up the clause as 
hopeless, and so perfected its destruction. 
While on the contrary the development in 
the Eusebian line of transmission perfected 
itself in returning back, by complete 
assimilation, to the pure text of Philo, in 
the highly assimilative MSS. AE.? 

2 T hold it probable that the assimilative zeal of 
the archetype of these codices did not quite extend 
to the restoration of évnptare (as in OQ of Philo) for 
the tamer #ptaro. Hence the autograph of Philo 


most likely had éevhptaro d:apepdvTws 7 oixela 
Oewpetv, 


sie 
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If this be the true story of the fortunes 
of this poor reading, it is a very pretty one, 
and deserves to be told not only for the 


light it would shed on the MSS. of 
Eusebius. 
VERNON BaRtTLet. 


sake of a Philo pure and undefiled, but also Mansfield College. 
for its own sake and possibly also for the 
HOMERICA. 


E. 723. xdAxea odnpéw dudis. 


Here we have a line with two metrical 
defects, the hiatus after the first and after 
the fifth foot—both dactyls. The first is 
defended as legitimate, though Bentley’s 
x@Axe’ would be an easy remedy. For the 
second, two defences are conceivable, neither 
of them very strong or convincing (1) that 
hiatus licitus might graciously extend the 
shelter of his shield even here, as a few 
examples may certainly be found of an open 
vowel in this position, (2) that the c of the 
dative may in very remote times have been 
long, like the bows which our forefathers 
drew, though modern philologists sometimes 
take shots quite as long as they did. 

Then there is éxraxvypa, about which a 
battle has raged. Cobet and Nauck would 
write éxtwxvyna with considerable force of 
analogy on their side v. Cobet, Mise. Crit. 
p. 413. It is impossible to avoid remarking 
on this adjective that xvjpa: does not seem 
to occur with the meaning of ‘spokes’ in 
any author. Probably, however, the coiner 
of éxraxvypa or felt that as 
denoted the ‘leg below the knee’ in 
speaking of a human being, it might safely 
be relied upon to denote the spoke and only 
the spoke in connection with a wheel, there 
being no other part of a wheel that bears 
even the remotest likeness to a man’s leg. 

The passage in which this line occurs runs 
thus :— 


"HBn® apd’ Gods Bade Kixda, 

7) ToL xpvoen its 
tAjpvat 8 apyvpov repidpopor dudorepwber. 


In these lines the wheels, it is to be 
observed, are described in considerable 
detail. The felloes are made of gold. The 
tires are of copper. The naves are of silver. 
Now is it conceivable that any poet, let 
alone Homer, or any prose author for that 
matter, could begin by describing wheels 
with such component parts—only the spokes 


have been omitted—as ‘bronze,’ ‘copper’ 
xaAxea? Assuredly not. Clearly, the in- 
ferior but stronger metal, yaAxds, is only 
placed on the external surface of the wheel 
that would touch the ground, to sustain the 
wear and tear and protect the more precious 
and softer metal, xpvads. I do not believe 
for a moment that Homer meant that the 
spokes should be of copper ; but let them be 
thrown in with the tire, still the whole 
wheel could not rationally or naturally be 
called a copper or a bronze one. 

The fact is, the whole line (723) is a 
transparent interpolation. The concocter of 
it was not satisfied with Homer’s 


apd’ dxéeror Bade 


‘She quickly put the round wheels on the 
chariot.’ He wished to define more speci- 
fically and accurately where the wheels were 
attached, and so he devised the luminous, 
if unmetrical, 


odnpéw afove apis. 


He doubtless thought this might pass 
muster even after dud’ dxéecor, especially if 
he made the delicate variation of dudis for 
audi, though it is obvious enough that the 
passage requires the preposition in both 
places. Then he had to fill up the line, the 
precise point at which an interpolation 
usually comes to grief. He evolved oxrd- 


or not flawless, as we have 


seen, though the idea of doubling or in- 
creasing the number of spokes used for 
chariots on earth is not without merit. So 
far his work was tolerably successful, but 
the final touch yaAxea or xdAxev’, which, no 
doubt, he fondly hoped would be taken to 
refer to the spokes alone, has proved fatal 
to the imposture. Alas! it too incontestably 
betrays the quality of the beast (pace tanti 
viri) masquerading in the lion’s skin. This 
one absurdity enables us to see at once why 
and wherefore the line is so fruitful in 
metrical and linguistic anomalies. 
T. L. Acar. 
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NOTE ON HORACE, OD. II. 17, 29. 


Horace, Odes II. xvii. 29. Faunus... Mer- 
curialium Custos virorum. 

This expression has much perplexed the 
commentators. Page says: ‘In no case 
can the phrase viri Mercuriales be called a 
happy one, as a periphrasis for “ poets.”’ 
And the last editor, Dr. Gow, writes: 
‘This allusion is obscure.’ It is only ob- 
scure because the study of astrology has 
died out. This Ode teems with astrological 
allusions, of which I may say more presently. 
For the moment let me quote only 


Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 
Epistles I. xx. 24. 
Ego...lippus,—Sat. I. v. 30. 
Cui concredere nugas... 
rimosa in aure... 
scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti. 
Sat. IL. vi. 43, 46, 57. 
Cena ministratur pueris tribus. 
Sat. I. vi. 116. 


Add that Horace was a poet, and compare 
the following passage from The Secrets of 
Albertus Magnus, ete, London, 1632. 
‘Mercurius governeth in mannes body the 
tung, memory, cogitation, handes, and 
thighs. He hath dominion over the phrensy, 
madnesse, melancholy, Falling sicknesse, 
Cough, Rhewme, and the abundance of 
distilling spittle. If hee be Lord of the 
nativity, hee maketh the children stoute, 
wise, and apt to learne, modest, secret, and 
eloquent. Of person small, leane, pale of 
visage: smooth heared: faire eyed: hard 
and bony handed.’ Thus Mercurialium here 
will be comparable to the original use of 
jovial, saturnine. 

If Horace imagined that Mercury was the 
Lord of his nativity, we shall see a particular 
reason for his address to that god in Odes 
I. 10. 

T. NIcKLIN. 


MURRAY’S ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By 
Murray, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, ete. 
London: William Heinemann, 1897. 


Ir would be easy to find in this book, and 
in any book of equal scope, abundant ma- 
terials either for favourable or unfavourable 
judgment, for assent or dissent, if either of 
these, merely as such, could be supposed in- 
teresting to serious students. The author’s 
tendency, his method and habit, is described 
by himself candidly and correctly in the 
preface (p. xiii.) : 

I have tried—at first unconsciously, afterwards of 
set purpose—to realise, as well as I could, what sort 
of men the various Greek authors were, what they 
liked and disliked, how they earned their living and 
spent their time. Of course it is only in the Attic 
em and perhaps in the exceptional case of 

indar, that such a result can be even distantly 
approached, unless history is to degenerate into 
fiction. But the attempt is helpful, even where it 
leads to no definite result. 


The book is just what, upon these lines, 
an able writer might be expected to make 


it, good or defective, that is to say, just in 
proportion as the subject in question lends 
or does not lend itself to this individual 
and, as it were, familiar manner of treat- 
ment. We shall expect to find a stimula- 
ting presentment of Pindar, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, Isocrates. We 
shall be less hopeful about Sophocles or 
Demosthenes. We see that the writer is 
determined to be vivid, perhaps at some 
risk, and we shall not be surprised if occa- 
sionally he seems rather to ask whether a 
phrase or an illustration is striking, than 
whether it is exactly appropriate! The 
reader who turns to Pindar or Thucydides 
can scarcely fail to find Professor Murray 
suggestive, and it is possible (as I can 
warrant) that he will feel warm gratitude. 
The reader who turns to Sophocles will not, 
unless he is exceptional in his tastes, 
allow Professor Murray for an absolute 
guide, antl it is not impossible that he will 
be angry. In general the poets seem to 
attract the author more than the prose- 


1 See, for example, pp. 60, 156, 171. 
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writers, and with the orators in particular 
he does not profess a keen sympathy. For 
my own broad judgment it is enough to say 
that I have read the book four or five 
times. and each time, as I thought, with 
much profit.. 

I mention summarily a few of the points 
which should be considered or reconsidered. 
The effect of the Ionian dispersion upon 
Athens (p. 18), though justly emphasized, 
seems to be post-dated. It must have begun 
at all events from 540 B.c. ‘Theognis of 
Megara.’ Which Theognis? And of which 
Megara? But perhaps Professor Murray 
does not think that this recent doubt has 
substance in it. The development and 
especially the beginnings of rhetoric need to 
be more fully and precisely treated, and the 
same perhaps may be said of ‘sophistic.’ 
It is a curious illustration of this point that 
the name of Gorgias (pp. 160, 163) ap- 
parently steals into the narrative without 
any special and distinctive notice at all. 
Is it known that the odes of the great 
melic poets were given by ‘ professional 
performers’ (p. 95)? How does this ap- 
pear? Of Stesimbrotus even one page 
seems too much, and that page (if I may 
say so) too ‘vivid’. And something some- 
where should if possible be curtailed to 
make more room for Plato, for Aristotle 
perhaps, and certainly for Theocritus and 
for Lucian. 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss 
here, in such a manner as will be either 
interesting or profitable to ‘the readers of 
the Review, more than one, if so much as 
one, of the many questions which must be 
raised by a general history of Greek litera- 
ture. And as the beginning is not a bad 
place to begin, I shall make no apology for 
devoting the rest of this article to some 
remarks upon Professor Murray’s view of 
the ‘epic cycle’, As a whole, his account 
of Homer and the Homeric question fulfils, 
better than could be expected, the exceed- 
ingly difficult task of presenting the problem, 
in the present phase of discussion, to readers 
who are to be presumed incapable of in- 
dependent judgment. Nor is he to be 
blamed, whatever may be the historic truth 
of the matter, for stating or assuming 
(pp. 9, 45) that the Cycle had no higher 
origin than a compilation or compilations 
of the Alexandrian age. He is perhaps 
heretical when he says (if I understand him 
rightly) that these abstracts or compendia 
of legend were from the first merely prose, 
and not even adaptations or arrangements 
of the original narratives in verse. But as 


to the time from which they date, he re- 


presents the present orthodoxy, if orthodoxy 
there is. It is not indeed always easy (and 
for good reasons) to discover exactly what 
the makers of the Cycle, Dionysius, or 
Apollodorus, or whoever they were, are 
upon this hypothesis supposed to have done. 
But it is, I believe, generally understood 
that from what they did the Cycle derived 
its unity as well as its name, and that to 
Aristotle, for example, or Plato, or Herod- 
otus, neither thing nor title was known. 
Professor Murray therefore is justified, for 
the purpose of his book, in assuming this, 
more especially as he gives to the attentive 
reader a sufficient hint that it is open to 
question, when he remarks that Athenaeus, 
thechief or sole ancient author, whose opinion 
appears in his account, made ‘the odd 
mistake’ of supposing the word ‘cycle’ to 
mean the original poems. It would scarcely 
have been consistent with proportion to 
find room at the present moment and in 
such a summary for the view, hinted rather 
than advanced by Otto Seeck in the Quellen 
der Odyssee, that the Epic Cycle, the Cycle 
mentioned by Athenaeus, Suidas, Proclus, 
and others, was the very oldest monument 
of Greek bibliography; that it dated not 
from the first or the second century before 
Christ, but from the sixth, and that it was 
nothing more or less than the Greek epos 
(or in popular parlance ‘the poetry of 
Homer’) thrown into a quasi-historical 
form by the first collectors of it, acting 
under the auspices of the successive rulers 
of Athens before, during, and after the 
reign of Pisistratus. 

Nevertheless, before the ‘Homeric ques- 
tion’ can be properly treated, room will 
have to be found somewhere for discussing 
this view, and discussing it thoroughly. If 
it has not sufficient evidence to justify a 
positive affirmation, it has at any rate all 
the evidence that there is. As to how, and 
at what points, the Cycle should be divided, 
what were the proper titles of the con- 
stituent parts, and to what authors these 
parts, when detached, should be respectively 
assigned ; on these points there was, among 
the scholars of antiquity, a great diversity 
of opinion. The criticisms, which have been 
made by modern scholars upon the account 
of the Cycle in Proclus, prove at any rate 
this: see pp. 44 foll. of Professor Murray’s 
book. Indeed it is certain that the very 
notion of providing the various parts of it 
with named authors was of late origin and 
the product of erudite or quasi-erudite criti- 
cism. ‘There is no proof that in the fifth 
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century the names of Stasinus, Hagias, 
Lesches, and the rest were so much as 
known, much less known as authors of the 
Cycle or any portion of it. To Herodotus 
‘the Cypria’ and ‘ the Epigoni’ were already 
‘not Homer’, but he was content, so far as 
appears, to leave them anonymous ; and 
anonymous, as is well shown by Wilamowitz 
in his Homerische Untersuchungen, they con- 
tinued to be reckoned by prudent scholars, 
notwithstanding the fluctuating, and, so far 
as we know, quite arbitrary attribution of 
them to sundry personages, not reasonably 
suspected of being themselves fictitious. 
But what every ancient author, from He- 
rodotus downwards, agrees in and assumes 
is this, that all parts of the Cycle, by whom- 
soever composed, descended from the primi- 
tive ages of Greek literature, that all of 
them originated in times which we should 
now call pre-historic, or at least pre-biblio- 
graphic. Nor, so far as I am aware, is it 
anywhere alleged by an ancient writer that 
the parts of the Cycle, to the knowledge of 
any one, had ever within historic times been 
seen in any other than their ‘cyclic’ form. 
When Herodotus wishes to show that the 
Cypria is not by the author of the Iliad, he 
has to fall back upon a discrepancy of detail 
and allusion far more minute and less im- 
portant than many which, as a matter of 
fact, may be found within the Jliad itself, 
a discrepancy such as might be paralleled 
in almost any large piece of literature, 
however uniform and carefully composed. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Cypria of 
the fifth century, like the Cypria of Proclus, 
was related to the J/iad closely and, in fact, 
not otherwise than as one chapter in a 
novel to another ; the Cypria was already 
perfectly ‘cyclic’, and in this section at 
any rate the supposed Alexandrian com- 
pilers (whose operations, be it remembered, 
are absolutely hypothetical and untestified), 
had nothing to do. And already in the 
fifth century, as in post-Alexandrian times, 
the ‘Theban cycle’, or rather the Theban 
part of the Cycle, which in many particulars 
was connected with the Trojan part of it, 
agreed closely with it in these particulars, 
so that the one Jed naturally and historically 
as it were, to the other. Nothing less than 
this can be inferred from the admission of 
Herodotus, that the Epigoni is perhaps by 
Homer, when we see upon how small a 
pretext he can be positive that the Cypria 
is not. Further, the very fact that Hero- 
dotus thinks it worth while to discuss the 
‘Homeric’ authorship of these supposed 
works, although it is by no means his habit 
NO, CIII, VOL, XII. 


to investigate such questions, suggests that 
there was some strong prima facie ground 
for the opinion which he rejects, the opinion 
that Iliad, Odyssey, Cypria, and Epigoni 
had all one and the same origin. It has 
even been observed with truth, and must 
not be forgotten, that the titles ‘Cypria’ 
and ‘ Epigoni,’ as used by Herodotus, prove 
nothing as to the actual independent ex- 
istence of poems so called, any more than 
the similar use of ‘the Feet-washing,’ or 
‘the Exploits of Diomede’ proves that 
these parts of the Odyssey and the Iliad 
had an independent existence. All alike 
would appear to have been in origin mere 
distinctions for reference beween different 
parts of the epic history. In short, Hero- 
dotus speaks exactly as he would do, if the 
Cycle, exactly such as it is described or 
assumed by the scholars of Alexandria 
and of the decadence, existed already in 
his time, and was then vulgarly regarded 
as ‘the poetry of Homer.’ 

And this, whether true or not, the 
learned of the decadence undoubtedly be- 
lieved. Athenaeus believed it, as Professor 
Murray says, by ‘an odd mistake.’ When 
he tells us that Sophocles ‘enjoyed the 
epic cycle’, and made many plays out of it, 
he perhaps ought to have meant and said 
that Sophocles used many legends which 
were worked up into an epic compilation 
made some centuries after his death; but 
he did plainly and admittedly mean that 
Sophocles read with pleasure The Cycle, 
which he himself had also read or at least 
read about. Suidas also, or his authorities, 
fell oddly into the same error, in saying 
that ‘the ancients (oi dpxator) attributed 
the cycle to Homer’. The date of these 
‘ancients’ cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be any other than the sixth century. 
In the fifth century and later it notoriously 
was not the serious opinion of any one 
worth quoting that the Cycle as a whole 
was by Homer ; and as to what was believed, 
on matters of literary authorship, earlier 
than the sixth century, we cannot in fair- 
ness and reason suppose that Suidas 
imagined himself to possess information. 

Still more strangely, Aristotle too, if he 
did not know the Cycle by name, if he did 
not know it as ‘the poetry of Homer’ (and 
of course he did not, if until long after his 
time its component parts had not been 
brought together and adjusted to one 
another) used by pure accident language, 
which could not be better fitted than it is, 
to lead us into the error of Athenaeus. 
That ‘the poetry of Homer is a cirele’ (4 
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“Opunpov KvkXos), and that ‘ the Epics 
are a circle’ (ra én KvkXos), are propositions 
which, in well-known passages, he uses as 
premisses of a certain syllogism, happily 
invented to illustrate a particular kind of 
fallacy. With all possible respect for the 
authority of Mr. D. B. Monro, it is surely 
rather hard to believe, that the agreement 
of this language with the opinion of 
Athenaeus and others about the date and 
origin of what they call the ’Emixds Kvxdos 
is a pure coincidence, that Aristotle does 
not refer to The Cycle at all, but to a small 
and insignificant set of verses, which had 
the ‘circular’ quality of admitting any 
change of order without injury to the sense. 
It 1s urged as an argument for this, that 
Aristotle could not have spoken of The 
Cycle as identical with ‘the poetry of 
Homer’, because in his opinion the genuine 
poetry of Humer comprised almost nothing 
beyond the Jliad and Odyssey. But why 
should this opinion of Aristotle restrain 
him from citing phrases, which are equally 
good, for the purpose to which .he applies 
them, whether they are true or false? 
“The fourth book of Moses is Numbers. 
Numbers are a multitude. Therefore the 
fourth book of Moses is a multitude.” 
Would it be necessary or reasonable to 
infer, from the appearance of this, as a 
fallacious syllogism, in a book of logic, 
anything about the true and critical opinion 
of the writer upon the origin and author- 
ship of the Hexateuch? All that Aristotle 
implies—and this, unless we resort to some 
artificial and recondite explanations, he 
does imply—is that there was some piece 
of literature, known to his readers, which 
in fact did bear or had borne the three 
names Ta éry,  “Opnpov and 
That this piece of literature was not 
identical with the ’Ezixds KvxAos is possible, 
but it is surely in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

To the same conclusion point the famous 
statements of Cicero and Pausanias that 
‘ Pisistratus ’ gave to the ‘ works’ or ‘ poems 
of Homer’ the literary shape in which they 
were preserved and known. In the copious 
modern discussion of these statements, the 
first step has almost regularly been to 
misrepresent and disguise them. Even 
Grote, a model of scrupulous accuracy, 
makes Cicero and Pausanias ‘affirm that 
Pisitratus both collected, and arranged in 
the existing order, the rhapsodies of the 
Iliad and Odyssey.’ Neither passage so 
much as mentions the J/iad or the Odyssey ; 
nor can anything be more certain than that, 


if the tradition is true, if it descends, as it 
well may and in that case must, from the 
commencement of Athenian history about 
the year 500, it cannot have been limited 
to the Jliad and the Odyssey, or have re- 
ferred to those poems exclusively and in 
particular. ‘The poems of Homer’ at 
Athens, in the sixth century and popularly 
at least for long afterwards, did not mean 
the Iliad and Odyssey as such; we do not 
even know that in the sixth century these 
titles were yet current; the ‘Homer’ of 
Athens in the sixth century extended cer- 
tainly far beyond these; and as we have 
seen, unless positive testimony is to be 
rejected without any positive ground, we 
must believe that it extended to The Circle. 

And why should we not believe this? Is 
it not altogether probable? At what other 
time, except the sixth century, could any 
one have been interested in the work of 
shaping, out of the varying traditions of 
reciters, an immense legendary chronicle? 
In the ages of erudition, in the second 
century, or the first, such a proceeding 
would surely have been futile and perverse. 
By whom in that age was such a compila- 
tion to be read, or how should it compete 
in interest, among the small circle of 
scholars and poets who had leisure for the 
subject, against the original poems from 
which it was framed? But in the sixth 
century there was a plain motive for bringing 
the varieties of popular narration into such 
harmony and union as might be possible. 
‘ Homer ’ -was then universally supposed to 
be history, to represent in some fashion an 
authentic tradition of real events. If so, 
to extract the real truth, by making ‘a 
harmony’, was a task both conceivable and 
tempting. It was the first and obvious 
step towards the production of history and 
of literature. 

Lastly, upon this view we can account for 
one fact about Zhe Circle, which upon any 
other offers no little difficulty. We can 
see why it was so called. Neither its ex- 
tent, nor its internal structure, so far as 
I can see, throws any light upon its title. 
A narrative is not circular or a circle be- 
cause it is large, or because it is complete. 
When a certain historical or quasi-historical 
compilation had once been called The Circle, 
we can understand how the name, or like 
names, should have been bestowed upon 
other summaries ; and this is all which has 
in fact been shown or explained. But why 
was the name bestowed in the first instance? 
The circumstances of the sixth century at 
Athens may answer this question. The 
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title referred not to the form of the com- 
pilation, but to the use which was to be 
made of it. As to the purposes to which 
the official Athenian ‘Homer’ of the sixth 
and fifth centuries was applied, we have 
evidence abundant and undisputed. It was 
framed to be recited solemnly on certain 
public occasions, and also—a use far more 
important—to be the staple of a new and 
literary type of education. It was intended, 
as we should say, to be read by public 
authority ‘in churches and schools’. It 
was the course which recitation and reading 
were to follow and, when it was finished, 
were presumably to repeat. In short it 
was the circle upon which Athenian study 
was to revolve. 

The supposition, that the unity and con- 
sistency of the Cycle was due in great part 
to harmonizing compilers, does not of course 
exclude, or rather it requires, the belief that 
in the mass of traditional poetry, out of 
which the Cycle was framed, there was 
already a community of subjects, personages, 
incidents, style, and colour. Without this, 
‘ a harmony would have been impossible ; 
and this, from the circumstances under 
which the Epic narrative seems to have been 
first made and circulated, it is not difficult 
to presume. But that the corpus was actually 
constructed and formed by individual literary 

poets, consciously and systematically con- 
tinuing and completing the work of their 
predecessors—this appears to me _ incon- 
ceivable. There have been ages, since the 
foundation of fixed literature, when such a 
. proceeding was possible and took place. But 
that the seventh or eighth century B.c. 
was such an age, there is neither proof nor 
likelihood. And indeed, since the Cycle, 
which was vastly more than a tale of Troy, 
seems to have included nearly all the poetry 
of the pre-bibliographic age, excepting the 
corpus (similar in character and probably in 
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history) called Hesiod, of which later times 
had any real cognizance, such a theory 
practically means, that in that age the whole 
business of poets was continuation. Doubt- 
less the reciters in general followed closely 
a common tradition, including, for certain 
parts of their narratives, many famous and 
successful variations. But probability con- 
firms authority in the assertion, that the 
final combination was a process distinct 
from the first composition, and that it was 
performed at Athens in the sixth century. 

It will be seen that, thus interpreted, the 
tradition does not give us any direct in- 
formation respecting the points to which 
the ‘Homeric question’ is often too much 
confined, the origin and composition, that is 
to say, of the J/iad and the Odyssey. It is 
compatible with the tradition to suppose 
that these parts of Zhe Circle were incor- 
porated in it without alteration, and deter- 
mined the rest. But the foregoing sup- 
position will manifestly affect the spirit 
and expectation in which we approach the 
internal evidence of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. Much that has already been done 
in this department may be seen, as it was 
seen by Seeck, in a new illumination ; much, 
especially in the Zliad, remains to be done. 
Let these conceptions only be applied to the 
evidence as it is presented, for example, by 
Grote, Professor Jebb, and Dr. Leaf; and 
let us see where it leads us, and whether 
we are thus enabled to make further steps 
towards the solution of the problem. But 
this must be for another place and time. 
We have already run far enough, perhaps 
too far, from Professor Murray, of whom in 
conclusion this may be said, that what he 
writes always represents the real genuine 
opinion and feeling of at least one competent 
person. This is not a universal merit; it 
is not even very common. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


FARNELL’S CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 


The Cults of the Greek States, by L. R. 
Farnetu. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1896. Vols. land 2. 32s. net. 


Mr. Farnett has essayed a very difficult 
task. To perform any large enterprise in 
scholarship to the satisfaction of every one 
is hardly possible, and probably there is no 
subject in which it is so entirely impossible 


as in the one which he has chosen. The 
persons who will use the book may be 
divided into two classes: those who intend 
to write on Greek mythology, and those 
who don’t. A person who belongs to the 
first class could be satisfied with only one 
book, viz., the one he dreams of writing 
himself, or, if he has already published one, 
the revised edition thereof. As a rule, the 
K 2 
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critics of any book on Greek mythology or 


religion belong to this class; and, as a rule, 
they praise the book under review in so far 
as it carries out their own special theory, 
and blame it in so far as it differs from 
their opinions. The present reviewer has, 
what is, perhaps, not a disadvantage for the 
task of criticising: he has written his book, 
and recognised that it was not good enough: 
then, being forced to choose between two 
crimes, breaking an engagement and print- 
ing a book with which he was dissatisfied, 
he perceived that the latter was the greater 
crime, and placed the great pile of manu- 
script in the seclusion where it has lain 
nearly twice nine years. Chastened in 
spirit by his own failure, and having a 
wholesome fear of the difficulties which he 
found insuperable, he may perhaps be better 
qualified to represent the larger but less 
articulate class of persons, who do not even 
dream of writing on the subject, and are 
content to make the best of the existing 
books, and to find something useful in most 
of them. From this point of view, it may 
be confidently said that, so far as its range 
extends, Mr. Farnell’s book is the best in 
existence ; and the collections of authorities, 
grouped together conveniently at intervals, 
are wonderfully useful. 

The book is arranged according to the 
names of the great Gods; Cronos, Zeus, 
Hera, and Athena take up one volume ; 
and Artemis, Hekate, Kileithyia, Aphrodite 
fill a second. The author intends to com- 
plete the enterprise in a third volume ; but 
he will have to reduce his scale of treatment 
very much, if he is to compress the rest of 
the great gods into a single volume. The 
principle of arrangement can hardly be 
avoided, and yet it is not quite satisfactory. 
But there cannot at present be any really 
satisfactory treatment of Greek religion 
and the mythology that is inseparable from 
it. Mr. Farnell sees, and sometimes states 
very plainly, that the name is no index to 
the character of a god; that the god ex- 
presses the religious conception of a tribe 
or people at some period of its development ; 
that from some reason certain gods were 
fixed and stereotyped at a particular stage 
in the social evolution of the people, while 
in another god a more developed stage is 
crystallised. By what accident or through 
what cause is it that you find a Hera both 
in Samos and in Argos, nominally one per- 
sonality, really two widely differing con- 
ceptions of the divine nature, corresponding 
to the different character and civilisation of 
their worshippers? In the ancient con- 


ception the divine nature was regarded as 
the prototype and guarantee of existing 
human nature, and the Greeks never thought 
of divine nature as a moral ideal beyond 
themselves towards which human nature 
should strive. It is clear that the goddess 
of one district took form when the tribe 
knew no true marriage, and that she ex- 
emplifies in the holy drama of her divine 
life the temporary relationships that filled 
the place of marriage. It is clear that, in 
another district, a more permanent concep- 
tion of marriage expressed itself in a dif- 
ferent divine idea. It is clear, too, as I 
think, that among some tribes their con- 
ceptions of a god or a goddess developed in 
such a way as to cause a development of 
the ritual; but that everywhere this de- 
velopment of the divine conception and of the 
ritual was arrested, sometimes at an earlier 
stage than in others. With much of what 
has just been stated, Mr. Farnell would, I 
imagine, agree more or less completely. 
But is it possible to arrange a systematic 
and complete account of the religion of the _ 
Greek states according to those ideas? Mr. 
Farnell thinks not, or he would -doubtless 
have tried it. I agree with Mr. Farnell, 
for I spent great part of the years 1880 to 
1882 in the attempt, and abandoned it in 
despair. There are too many cross-currents 
of influence; there is too much room for 
subjective impression, too little certainty as 
to details; and, above all, our authorities 
are too tantalisingly fragmentary and 
inadequate. 

In using the book one feels, sometimes, 
that too much attention is given to 
theories which Mr. Farnell rejects, and too 
much space devoted to his reasons for re- 
jecting them. But, considering that the 
work is addressed to the entire body of 
persons interested in Greek mythology and 
religion, and that almost all books which 
treat systematically and in detail about 
that vast subject are dominated and guided 
by views which he rejects, one cannot fairly 
blame him for this method of unfolding his 
own views. A different method would be 
appropriate, if Mr. Farnell were setting 
forth a definite theory, and showing how 
many facts of Greek religion are illuminated 
and made intelligible thereby ; but, when 
his object is to discuss the entire compli- 
cated body of phenomena connected with 
the names of all the chief Greek deities— 
phenomena which cannot be all explained 
from one point of view or on one theory of 
origin—I do not see how he could avoid 
constant references to the views of such 
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writers as Preller, Roscher, etc. Theirs 
are the books that we always have had to 
turn to for a conspectus of the facts; and 
there is hardly a page in them that is not 
coloured and made misleading to the unwary 
reader by their theories. Perhaps some 
writers, more insignificant, but not more 
extreme or extravagant than Roscher, might 
have been with advantage left unnoticed. 
But many critics who are ready to blame 
the polemical form of setting forth one’s 
own views by stating one’s reasons for not 
accepting those of one’s predecessor, would 
be equally ready to say, ‘the author has 
apparently not observed the presentation of 
a contradictory view by the learned 


if Mr. Farnell had not explicitly shown why 
he dissented from that learned gentleman. 
Moreover, where a subject is in the stage 
of growth, and has not yet arrived at the 
fully developed stage in which an accepted 
body of principles can be laid down as a 
foundation, polemic is unavoidable, for it is 
in many cases the best, and in some cases 
the inevitable method of placing one’s own 
view before the reader. 

A very large book like this, which has 
been written amid the pressure of college 
work, lecturing and administrative, and has 
not been a part of the author’s regular 
duties, but rather a relaxation from them, 
has necessarily taken a long time in com- 
position ; traces of development in the 
writer’s views and method might be found ; 
and perhaps that is the reason why some 
principles, with which one strongly sym- 
pathises, are used in one case, and not in 
another. But it is equally probable that, 
in Mr. Farnell’s opinion, a certain principle 
which explained the recorded facts in one 


case, was inadequate to do so in the other, 
or that in one case there was suflicient 
evidence to establish it, while in another 
the evidence was so vague and so various 
that the principle of interpretation was not 
sufficient to explain the whole of them ; and 
he might declare that there is no single key 
to all mythology. Personally, 1 confess 
that I should be inclined to apply much 
more freely principles which he sometimes 
uses very effectively. 

There is, however, too much tendency 
among reviewers to yield to the temptation 
of picking out from a voluminous work like 
this points on which one differs from the 
writer, and concentrating attention on them. 
The readers of the Classical Review wish to 
learn what they will find in Mr. Farnell’s 
work, and whether it is usefully and sug- 
gestively set forth. From that point of 
view the reviewer’s duty is thoroughly 
pleasant. The reader will find a very com- 
plete statement of the facts, and judicious 
and admirable criticism of the theories, 
prominent and sometimes even obscure, 
concerning the deities mentioned ; he will 
meet with many things said clearly and 
well, with some things better said than 
they have been said in any other place; and 
he will find a long and well-chosen series of 
illustrations, containing all the most im- 
portant artistic embodiment of the religious 
conceptions, The monuments are discussed 
with great care and skill; and often the 
reader feels that the part of his work which 
Mr. Farnell has performed with most love 
and most enjoyment has been the exposition 
of the developed Hellenic ideal, as set forth 
in the best art of Greece. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


MARCHANT’S THUCYDIDES, BOOK VI. 


Thucydides, Book VI. Edited by E. C. 
Marcuant, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School, 
Fellow and late Assistant-tutor of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, late Professor of 
Greek and Ancient History in Queen’s 
College, London. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
pp. liv. 299.) 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Marcuant’s close attention to matters 
of grammar and exegesis, his knowledge of 
Athenian affairs and of the political situation 
in Bc. 415, and his acquaintance with the 


topography of Syracuse and its environs 
render his ‘Thucydides Book vi.’ a valuable 
addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s list of school 
class books. Indeed his familiarity with 
the labours of preceding commentators, his 
knowledge of MSS. and his genuine critical 
ability entitle this work to higher recognition 
than is claimed for it in the catalogue, and 
mark it as one in which scholars of every 
rank may take a respectful interest. 

The editor has included in this edition a 
new collation of M, the eleventh century 
codex Britannus, and has in two places 
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altered the text in accordance with readings 
found in M only, and hitherto unrecorded. 
Thus, c. 78, 4 he points drep<dy>éi.., 
Sedpevor Gv the inserted particle 
giving the sentence unmistakably a more 
Thucydidean ring; and c. 86, 5 dedpevor pr 
mpodiddvat, vouioas dé (instead of vouioa re) is 
another distinct improvement. 

The troublesome xai of all MSS. c. 64, 1 
(BovAdpevor orpardmredov xatadayBdvew ev 
émirndery Kal’ qovyxiav, ciddres Spoiws 
by the editor as an error arising from lipo- 
graphy. Others bracket the xai as unintel- 
ligible: he finds it to be a remnant of 
ICA<OICA>I of which four letters were 
lost byaslip. This seems natural when one 
reflects that in uncials xai=ioa. Emending, 
therefore, to (sc. rd orpdrevya) he 
compares c. 66, 1 xa’ jovyxiav Kabicav 7d 
otparevypa. This emendation appears to be 
as sound as it is ingenious. We might go 
on to multiply instances illustrating the 
merits of Mr, Marchant’s present work, but 
it would be superfluous. We turn therefore 
to cases in which he seems to have been less 
fortunate. 

Reference is made pp. lii., and 203, to a 
‘map’ or ‘plan’ of Syracuse, which is not 
included in the work or even mentioned in 
the table of contents. The absence of such 
a map constitutes a serious defect. We 
have noticed some printer’s errors: ‘scholium’ 
(p. 192), used of the famous poem of Calli- 
stratus ; (p. 202) for Evvouxjoov- 
tes; (p. 239) for gwrdéy. Perhaps 
it is by such an error also that eionyytéov 
appears in the note (p. 237) while éonyyréov 
(the form of the preposition which Mr. Mar- 
chant prefers for Thucydides) is printed in 
the text. So zpoywpp (p. 155) refers to 
mporxwpy in the text. In note p. 223 the 
word ovrws is explained by oixotvres rods... 
évras, though in the preceding note and in 
Introd. p. xxxvii, the participle dvrwy just 
before is declared by the editor to be neuter. 
But there is a further question—indeed there 
are several questions—involved here which 
will require discussion later on. 

On 8, 3 (éxxAnoia adfis éyiyvero, kab? dre 
XP?) THY TapacKeviy Tais vavoi yiyver Oat, 
kai Tois oTparyyois, el Tov mpordéowTo, 
és tov éxrdovv) our editor says ‘the 
dative orparnyois depends directly on éxxAyaoia. 
éyiyvero.’ Of course it might do so in another 
context, such as that which he quotes from 
Andocides, but here rots 
corresponds to rais vavoi...yiyverOat, 
whence it seems much more natural to take 
the preceding words together. The sense, too, 


is in favour of doing so. Of the two declared 
objects of the éxxAnoia, one was ‘to vote, at 
the suggestion of the orpatny oi, such addi- 
tional supplies as the latter might require.’ 
Nicias (c. 19, 2) thought he might divert 
the people from the expedition zapacxevys 
mAnber, et émiragee, and (c. 25, 1) ‘a 
certain person coming forward bade him 
Undiowvra,’ In the face of this, we cannot 
doubt that rots orparyyois is dative after 
Unpiobjva. But to pass on. The editor 
further says (with Hude) ‘it is absurd to 
make ydcOjvor depend on xpy,’ and it 
really depends ‘on éxxAnoia éyiyvero, con- 
structed like é$oge,’ though a few lines above 
in the same note we read ‘the infinitive 
Und subject « mpocdéowro, is 
added as an epexegesis.’ All this seems to 
us very awkward; nor can we perceive the 
absurdity of making xa6’ dr xpi) go with 
both members of the sentence. Previous 
public resolutions had narrowed the scope of 
debate for this assembly to two points, or 
‘terms of reference,’ which are the subjects of 
the twoclauses respectively 
cal’ xpy...ylyverOar Kat [xa6’ ore xpi]... 
The people were to discuss and 
determine, how the zapacxevy should be most 
quickly completed, and /ow any additional 
supplies demanded by the orparyyoi should 
be voted for the expedition. The absurdity 
found by the editor in this construction of xa6’ 
dre xpy...WngpreOjva is chiefly owing to his not 
connecting the infinitive with rots orparyyots. 
It might well be a question for debate how 
the additional supplies, as demanded by the 
arparnyot, Should be voted. Nicias, at all 
events, did not anticipate that what he asked 
for would be granted without a division. 
The question is not, as the editor strangely 
puts it, ‘how they should vote,’ but ‘how 
certain supplies should be voted.’ 

c. 14. ov, 
ei dppw0eis 70 rd pev Avew TOds 
jy pera av papripwy airiav oxeiv, Tis 
wédews Bovdevoapevys iarpds av yevéoOat. 
Mr. Marchant renders ‘that illegal action 
would not be blamed where there are so many 


- witnesses to its innocence,’ thus (with Poppo- 


Stahl, and others) taking px with oy eiv. 
But it appears to us that yw goes with pera, 
=dvev; cf. c. 86, 3 pel’ Sudv=(as Mr. 
Marchant rightly notes) dvev ivav. The 
words j1)...naptipwv might almost have com- 
mas before and after them. Nicias argues 
that—‘ the legal irregularity of putting the 
same question to a second vote would involve 
formidable responsibility if not done in the 
presence of so many witnesses; but when 
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done in the publicity of the éxxAyota and in 
such a crisis of the national counsels, the 
man who took this bold step would [not be 
blamed, but would] be the saviour of his 
country.’ The contrast is not between 1d 
Avew and 76 pi Avew, but between 7d Avew 
py pera toodvde paptipwy and 7d Avew pera 
rooavec, the whole éxxAnoia. The con- 
nexion p7...cxev is grammatically possible, 
the sentence having an imperatival cast, and 
yi having some subtle intrinsic liking for 
the infinitive ; but the sense favours what is, 
on the whole, the more usual construction 
after ‘verbs of thinking.’ 

c. 15, 4. Kat kparirra Tod 
Our editor renders ‘though he [Alcibiades] 
administered the war (in Sicily) excellently.’ 
But Alcibiades did not administer the war in 
Sicily, or any part of it, though he made 
dispositions for it, whether or not these were 
excellent. Thucydides scarely thinks they 
were. Besides, the aorist participle could 
scarcely yield the sense of ‘was administer- 
ing,’ which the above translation comes to. 
Alcibiades sat in council at Rhegium with 
Nicias and Lamachus ; his proposals having 
been adopted, he went thence to Messéné, 
Naxos, and Catana, the last of which ac- 
cident, not Alcibiades, placed in the hands 
of the Athenians. He was recalled before 
active hostilities had begun. We therefore 
suggest that the editor should strike out the 
‘(in Sicily)’ and make dadevr. refer to the 
dispositions of affairs formerly brought about 
by Alcibiades, when he really exhibited rare 
power as a diplomatist. 1d rod roA€uov refers 
to the former period of the Peloponnesian 
_ War not to the war in Sicily. 

c. 31,4. re das adrods apa 
yevéoOat, @ Tis mporeTaxOy, Kal és 
dAAous EAAnvas érideréw padXov 
tis Svvdapews cal efovoias 
mapackeuynv. This the editor renders (Introd. 
p. xxxiii.):—‘ The result was that among 
themselves they fell to quarrelling at their 
posts (as to who was best equipped for the 
expedition), while to the Greeks at large 
(through the splendour of the equipment) a 
display was portrayed of their (internal) 
power and (external) influence rather 
than a force equipped against an enemy.’ 
Thus he gives the construction more cor- 
rectly than those do who (like Poppo and 
Stahl) supply rotrov rov orddov as subject of 
eixacOjvat, and understand to follow 
this. But he fails to do justice to the 
balance of the sentence. Coordinating its 
clauses, instead of subordinating the former, 
he misses the general effect. We agree 
with Jowett that the first clause (in épw 
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yevéo Oa) merely reproduces, in vividsummary, 
what has been just before described in 
detail : the energy of emulation with which 
the Athenians, individually and in their 
various naval and military departments, 
strove to outdo one another in magnificence. 
Nothing has been hitherto said of guarrelling, 
nor is it again spoken of here. Indeed the 
introduction of this idea would be discordant 
with the whole tenour of the passage— 
Thucydides aims at describing not the folly 
but the enthusiasm of the people. “Epis can 
of course mean rivalry for good as well 
as for evil: cf. Aesch. Zumen. 975, where 
Athéné says 8 dia 
mavrés. Thus the general sense is:—‘ While 
the Athenians in their several offices ex- 
hibited this heated rivalry among themselves, 
the effect produced on the imagination 
(éxacOjvar) of outsiders was that of a 
demonstration (éridagw) of the vast wealth 
and power of Athens as a state, in com- 
parison with the other Hellenic states.’ In 
other words the first clause refers to the 
(already described) motives or feelings in 
the minds of the Athenians; the second, to 
the objective impression—the cixay 
—imprinted on the minds, or imaginations, of 
observers, depicting the comparative resources 
of the Athenian nation. By a familiar 
usage, Te... seem to coordinate 
both clauses, but the true logical, as distinct 
from the grammatical, subject of gvvéBy is 
given in the second clause. Mr. Marchant, 
however, says of Jowett’s interpretation, 
with which this is substantially identical, 
that ‘ it is all wrong.’ His reasons for saying 
so rest mainly on his own assertions (Introd. 
p. xxxiv.): (a) that ‘és cannot here mean 
that there was rivalry among the Athenians’; 
(6) that Thucydides is not describing ‘ what 
the Greeks thought on that day, but what 
the Athenians were doing’; and (c) that 
‘the rest of the Greeks were not there to 
see what the expedition’ looked like. With 
regard to (a) we have already said enough. 
With regard to (b) and (c) we quote from 
this very chapter 31,1 and 6,—oi 8 gevoi 
kat 6 addos dxAdos Kara Oday ws emi 
Kal amorov ; and—xai 6 
eyevero x.7.X. from which 
may be seen that there was a force of 
Soreign opinion present in Athens highly 
interested in, and critical of, what was 
going forward ; and also that the report of 
the expedition had been noised abroad 
throughout Hellas. In explaining the gram- 
matical construction of the passage, the 
editor says tois A@nvaios must be supplied 
with cixac@jva.: the sense being — rois 
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"AOnvaints TE pis éyévero dpa 
kal és Tous a. AAynvas érideréis 
But his translation gives no clue to the 
explanation of this connection of rots ’A. 
with eixacOjvac (or yxdéoOy) ; and the more 
one considers the matter the more impossible 
it appears to understand how such a dative 
could be explained if it actually appeared in 
the text. rots "AOnvaios abrods 
épw yevérOa is all right and perfectly in- 
telligible ; but rots with cixacOjvar could 
neither be dative of the agent, nor of the 
persons to whom the similitude presented 
itself ; and what else remains ? 

c. 34,9. &pywy tT On this 
the editor remarks that te, which he here 
renders ‘resistance in action,’ is found = 
robur in Herodotus and Xenophon, but not 
elsewhere in prose. The remark is scarcely 
relevant to the passage here annotated, and 
is one which in itself challenges criticism. 
How would he translate dAxcy in Thue. I. 80. 
3. mpos pev yap Tovs 
Poppo in his note there 
renders it robur; and at least it=‘ means 
of resistance in action,’ which comes to the 
same thing. For the phrase above éy rav 
épywv should prefer ‘plucky 
conduct in the battle-field’ as a rendering, 
but do not wish to find fault with Mr. Mar- 
chant’s phrase. The word occurs in almost 
the same sense in Aristotle Hth. Nic. 
iii., vi. 11158, 4, dua dvdpiLovrat év ofs 
éorw dAxy, t.e. as Prof. Stewart explains, 
‘men show courage where they can take up 
arms and defend themselves.’ We refer to 
this in order to correct the extraordinary 
mistranslation given of it by Liddell and 
Scott—men show courage ‘where death is 
helpful.’ 

ce. 62, 4. On the difficult dédocav here 
the editor mentions nearly all the views 
hitherto propounded, but evidently still 
dissatisfied remarks: ‘if Nicias left Hyccara 
before it fell, and rejoined the main fleet on 
its way back to Catana, drédocav may mean 
—‘ They delivered the prisoners to Nicias.’ 
But the proper word in this sense would 
have been zapédocav, which is so used eight 
lines before, where we read that the 
Athenians, having captured Hyccara, de- 
livered it over to the Egestaeans’ (zapéSocav 

c. 78, 4. [eixds fv] mpds 
idvras, arep Gv et és tiv Kayapwaiav 
mpatov adixovro of A@nvaior Sedmevor av 
Tatra ék Tov dmoiov Kal viv 
Srws 
évidcopev gpaiverOar. The editor 
translates the spaced words—‘ you ought to 
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be openly encouraging us, so that we may not 
give way.’ This is, to say the most for it, a 
very weak way of representing the impera- 
tival ‘drws py évddoere’ attributed to the 
Camarinaeansin the hypothetical case referred 
to, and here adopted by the speaker with 
the needful change of person. In such a 
case the Camarinaeans would have come to 
the people of Syracuse and said ‘do not 
yield—do not flinch.’ “Ozws here does not 
mean ‘so that,’ but prefaces the strongest 
form of Greek imperative. Indeed, Mr. 
Marchant in his note on the next page (218), 
appears aware of this, but his translation 
(p. 217) should have been accommodated to 
it more nearly. 

c. 82, 3. airot Baorrel rpdrepov 
dv TeAorovvycios otrws elvar. 
The editor (Introd. p. xxxvii.) argues that 
évrwv here is neuter, and adopts this view 
in his note, p. 223. He translates accord- 
ingly :—‘we being established as leaders of 
the cities that were formerly under the 
Great King’s power ourselves control them,’ 
adding ‘rév...dvrwy is neut., not masc.; 
oixodpev = Stovxodpev, as in tragedy often, and 
is trans., sc. adra, 1.€. Ta...mpdrepov ; 
and concluding his argument (for dvrwv 
neut.) ‘in the present passage the use of 
oixotwev shows that the neuter is intended.’ 
But the use of oixodpev=Siocxotev here is 
itself matter of question, and cannot prove 
anything as to the gender of dvrwy. Before 
we discuss whether oixotpev here = diotxotpev, 
and whether dvrwv is really neuter (as the 
editor wishes to regard it) we must observe 
that on the same page 223, in the very next 
note, odrws in the above sentence is explained 
by oixodvres rovs...dvras. If oixoivres 
can thus govern the masculine in the note, 
why should not oixodwev govern the masculine 
in the text (contrary to what we have quoted 
above, ‘The use of oixotpey shows ete.’)? 
Some change of view through which the 
editor’s mind passed seems to have left its 
awkward impress here. This note on ofrws 
is doubly unfortunate (a) from its inconsist- 
ency with the preceding note and the Introd. 
and (0) from its making oixotvres thus govern 
the accusative of the person. For Mr. 
Marchant is quite right when he says, or 
implies, that oixety (and we may add d:o1xeiv) 
can only be used of administering affairs, not 
of controlling persons. oixodvres rovs...dvTas 
is bad Greek, not only on this account, but 
also because the verb oixeiy when transitive 
(and also d:orxeiv) always (as far as we know) 
refers to the administration of domestie or 
internal affairs: to the management of a 
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household, or the direction of the policy of a 
state regarded as analogous to a household. 
oixeiv (Stovxeiv) never strays so far from its 
origin (ofkos) as to be used of the control of 
JSoreign states, or to describe the control by 
the Athenians of the guondam dependencies 
of Persia. oixeiv ravdov is right: oixety ra 
éw extés or ra is wrong. We feel it 
necessary to emphasize the point because 
the editor (in his note on oixoduev here) 
neglects it, and says:—‘It is much more 
likely the verb is transitive sc. ra iwd B. 
mporepov = ‘manage their (external) 
affairs,’ as though he said oixodyev ra tov 
évppaxwv, the word being used here meta- 
phorically, like and rapias (cc. 
18, 3; 78, 2).’ Let our readers consult the 
passages to which Mr, Marchant refers, and 
they will find that the rapeverbar and tapias 
are not ‘like’ oixotpey here in any respect 
bearing on the point before us. If, indeed, 
Mr. Marchant can produce, from a classical 
author, the phrase oixeiy ra 
or one exactly analogous, we are ready to 
concede all he contends for. At present we 
consider that oixeiy ra tOv Evppdxwv is very 
questionable Greek ; although we say this 
subject to correction by any who may know 
better. But if we are right, Mr. Marchant’s 
argument for making oixodpev transitive here, 
governing aira, (sc. ra 
évra), at once falls to the ground ; nor need 
we be surprised at this, oixeiy not being else- 
where used by Thucydides for dioxeitv. Ac- 
cordingly, as regards the gender of dvrwv, we 
must revert to the old view which makes it 
masculine, as indeed jjyeuoves would seem to 
require. We may add a reference to Thue. 
ii, 37, 1 dvopa pev dia Td pur) és dALyous GAN’ és 
melovas oixeiv Sypoxpatia KéxAntat, where 
oixety is used very much as it is here of ‘ the 
state regulating iis policy,’ the verb contain- 
ing its own object in a way difficult to 
reproduce in an English version. L. and 8. 
wrongly render oixeiy by ‘manage,’ in 
Aristoph. Ran. 105: 


Herac. piv xoBadd y’ eotiv, ds Kat cot Soxei. 
Dio. pu) tov yap oixiav. 


where Héraclés had presumed to utter what 
he conceived to be the opinions of Dionysus, 
and the latter, wishing to keep his thoughts 
as free from intrusion as his house, replies— 
‘dwell not in my mind, for thou hast a house;’ 
or without metaphor : ‘my opinion is not to 
be appropriated or expressed by you: ex- 
press your own if you choose; mine is private 
to myself.’ There is no suggestion of an 
attempt by Héraclés to manage the mind of 
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Dionysus, and this translation of oie. would 
be fatal to any pretension to wit which the 
passage may contain. 

c. 91, 4, as dv...évvrdgy. The editor’s 
remark is:—‘és av only here in Thuce.... 
The construction is poetical, os with fut. 
indic. being the ordinary prose form of 
expression.’ True enough, except for the 
words ‘only here in Thucydides.’ In i. 33, 1 
we find in Shilleto’s text érera 
peylotwv SeEduevor ds Gv 
...katabjobe. In the face of this Mr. 
Marchant’s remark ‘only here’ is too 
absolute. Shilleto says:—‘xard@yo6e vel 
xatabjobe omn. ut vid. codd.’ and refers to 
the ds dv of our passage as parallel. Even 
if our editor is convinced that in i. 33, 1 we 
should read or xatabeiobe, and 
on this account ignores the instance, still, 
with the facts as Shilleto states them, we 
regard his above assertion as too absolute, 
when made in this curt and unqualified 
fashion. 

c. 96, 2. éénprytar yap Td xwpiorv, Kai 
THs TOAEWS erikhivés TE EoTL Kal ériaves 
wav €ow. The editor says THs 
and écw are the opposites one of the other ; 
for érw=landwards from the city.’ The 
scholiast’s note is xatadavés éowfev, and 
other editors besides Mr. Marchant follow 
this. Yet how can éow=éowbev? The line 
of vision—the point of view— appears to us 
to be quite the same in both clauses. The 
thought in the writer’s mind was, that if 
anyone approached the city from Epipolae, 
as the ground sloped downwards, he would be 
full in view city-wards, 7.e. would project the 
appearance of himself inwards, i.e. towards, 
or into, the city. The usage of émidavqvat, 
often followed by és or eri with the name of 
the person or place to which one ‘presents an 
appearance,’ will be found to confirm this. 
Hence, however unaccommodating our 
English idiom may be, there is no need to have 
recourse to the desperate view that éow here 
=éowbev. Of course the person descending 
would, as a matter of fact be in view éowfev 
from the Syracusan standpoint ; but Thucy- 
dides is here speaking from the standpoint of 
the Athenians, whose hope of attacking 
Syracuse covertly from Epipolae was pre- 
cluded by the nature of the ground. 

In some of his translations the editor 
sacrifices elegance, and indeed perspicuity, 
to a demon of accuracy which ill rewards 
his devotion. For example the outburst of 
Alcibiades c. 92, 4 7d re 
ddixodpat GAN’ ev dopadrds 
is thus rendered :—‘ Love of country consists 
Sor me not in suffering injustice, as 1 am now 
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doing, but in the feeling that I once lived 
securely as a citizen.’ The question is not 
whether the italicised words represent the 
sense of the Greek, so much as, whether they 
represent any sense whatever. Alcibiades 
could hardly have been supposed to hold that 
his love of country ‘consisted in suffering 
injustice.’ He here regards (or pretends to 
regard) himself as a true patriot still, though 
now virtually in arms against his native 
land. He argues by ‘division of the records 
of the mind,’ separating the present when 
his country wrongs him from the past when 
it honoured him. He loves Athens in the 


retrospect, as it were. He says :—‘ Though 
my patriotism revolts from the injustice of 
which I am now the victim, it still lives in 
the memory of the past, when my rights as 
a citizen were secure.’ 

We have, in what precedes, noticed almost 
all the points in this work which seemed to 
us to deserve unfavourable comment, They 
are not enough to alter the opinion which 
we expressed at the beginning, that it isa 
valuable addition to the series of classical 
school books in which it appears. 

Joun I, BEARE. 


HADLEY’S EDITION OF THE ALCESTIS. 


The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by W. 8. Haptery, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1896. [Pitt 
Press Series.] 2s, 6d. 


Tus compact little volume is intended for 
the use of beginners in the study of the 
Greek tragedy. Hence it addresses itself 
to a less advanced class of students than 
does the edition of Prof. Earle reviewed 
some time since in these columns. Mr. 
Hadley’s brief introduction is well adapted 
to give the young scholar a just idea of the 
surroundings amid which a Greek tragedy 
was performed. We note, however, that he 
maintains a very cautious attitude as to the 
much vexed stage-question ; although at the 
present time, when the victory seems so 
clearly to belong to the ‘no-stage party,’ he 
might, perhaps, have been safe in taking 
more decided ground. It is noteworthy, 
also, that while doing full justice to the 
brilliancy and acuteness of Dr. Verrall’s 
recent book on Euripides, Mr. Hadley tem- 
perately but decidedly rejects the new theory 
of the ‘ Alcestis’ therein propounded. The 
same note of conservatism is perceptible in 
Mr. Hadley’s treatment of the text. The 
departures from the reading of the MSS. are 
much less numerous than they are, for ex- 
ample, in Prof. Earle’s edition. The explana- 
tory notes are, for the most part, clear and 
concise, and are well adapted to their pur- 
pose; bnt I have noted a few statements 
that seem to require correction or modifica- 
tion. At v. 321 the old explanation that 
és tpirnv refers to ‘the days of grace allowed 


to a debtor’ is revived. But what real 
evidence is there that the custom of allowing 
a three-day extension of time for the payment 
of a debt ever existed at Athens? In the 
note on BapBirov (v. 345) there is a good 
deal of information about the lyre and 
cithara, but very little as to the nature of 
the BapBiros. 

The explanation of the difficult construc- 
tion xarndOov av in v. 360 is much too brief. 
Alcestis is not yet dead, and the speaker is 
addressing her. The Greeks, having no dis- 
tinct form of expression for the conclusion 
of a contrary-tofact condition in future time, 
were obliged to use the aorist with dv in 
this way; whether by a kind of ‘mental 
prolepsis,’ as Mr. Hadley seems inclined to 
think, or not is not so certain. What is 
the time of wapyv in v. 357% See for 
other instances Goodwin M. and 7. 414, and 
add to the list there given Euripides J. A. 
1211. In the note on 608 it should have 
been pointed out that zvpdv does not neces- 
sarily imply the burning of the corpse. A 
grave might possess a rupa even though the 
body of the deceased was buried. Thus in 
the Mycenaean graves there are distinct 
traces of burning although (Dr. Verrall to 
the contrary notwithstanding) the bodies of 
the occupants were not cremated. (See 
Rohde, Psyche pp. 31-2.) But these are 
minor points. The explanatory notes are 
followed by brief critical notes, which con- 
tain some good conjectures. <A few conjec- 
tures made by the editor have also been 
introduced into the text. Noticeable are 
trav for 7 av in 197; otca for ovre in 332 
with 76 7° for ovr’ in 333 (but Wecklein’s 
brilliant obrw for seems 
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better) ; xvxdov, and dpa with the MSS., in 
.449 (which may be right, though Kapveiov... 
pyvos is then awkwardly placed and depopevas 
seems to require an object) ; tacw for raiv 
in 501 (anticipated by Wecklein); xvpiw 
with a in 1140. The book is, taken all in 
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all, to be heartily recommended for the use 
of students beginning the study of the Greek 


drama. 
H. W. Haytey. 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 


CRUSIUS’ BABRIUS?. 


Firtgen years have elapsed since Dr. 
Rutherford published his edition of the 
Babrian Fables, by which, and probably by 
which alone they are known to most English- 
men. Professor Crusius, whose monograph 
de aetate Babrii is allowed to be the most 
important attempt yet made to solve the 
difficult question of the period when Babrius 
lived, had preceded Rutherford’s edition by 
several years; whence it is evident that 
among the eminent Germans to whom the 
task of a new revision might fitly be assigned, 
he, if any one, had the first claim. It is 
therefore with great satisfaction that we 
hail at last the appearance of a work which 
cannot but revive interest in a poet whose 
fables, like those of Phaedrus possess an un- 
doubted literary charm. A new and extra 
circumstance of interest is the accidental 
discovery in 1881 of some Palmyrene wax- 
tablets containing fourteen Babrian fables ; 
these were presented by A. D. van Assen- 
delft de Coningh, brother of a Dutch 
officer into whose possession they first came, 
to the library of the University of Leiden, 
and Hesseling has edited them in J. of 
Hellenic Studies xiii. pp. 293-314. A fac- 
simile is given by Crusius at the end of his 
volume, which will be of some service for 
showing the shape of the letters, hardly for 
much more: a defect which is perhaps in- 
separable from such photographie repro- 
ductions, though the facsimile of the Athoan 
MS. seems tolerably, and is, certainly, com- 
paratively clear. 

The Prolegomena contain six chapters, i. 
on the MSS. of Babrius; ii. on the Para- 
phrases ; iii. on the Excerptors and Imitators ; 
iv. on the Epoch of Babrius, his Rules of 
Metre and the principles to be observed in 
emending him ; v. on some modern critics of 
the fables ; vi. on the Dactylic and Iambic 
versions, Those who have read Crusius’ 
masterly dissertation de aetate Babrit will, I 

1 [Babrii Fabulae Aesopeae. Recognouit Prolego- 
menis et Indicibus instruxit Otto Crusius. ed. Maior 
Teubner 1897]. 


think, be a little disappointed not to find it 
reprinted ; but this would have materially 
increased the bulk of the volume. The 
most important of the above chapters, next 
to that on the MSS., is iii., discussing the 
metrical laws observed by Babrius. 

After these six chapters Crusius prints 
the Testimonia beginning with Pseudo- 
Dositheus A.D. 207, then seriatim Emperor 
Julian, Libanius, Aphthonius, Themistius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Ausonius, Avianus, 
Suidas. The evidence of Avianus is parti- 
cularly important, from its circumstantiality : 
quas (fabulas) Graecis iambis Babrius repe- 
tens in duo volumina coartauit, the most 
explicit statement which antiquity has left 
us as to the form in which the Babrian fables 
were issued by their author. 

Then comes the actual text of the fables, 
with a full app. critic. of the reading of the 
Athoan and other MSS., including, where 
extant, those of the Assendelft tablets, a 
new feature of signal value, these tablets 
having till now only been accessible to a 
few. Pp. 112-123 contain the fables pre- 
served by the Vatican codex, eleven in all ; 
124-129, the four new fables found in the 
Assendelft tablets ; 130, one fable extant in 
Pseudo-Dositheus, (paraphrased by Avianus 
34); 131, the single specimen preserved by 
Natalis Comes ; what remains after this is 
merely a series of prose fables from which 
fragments of Babrian scazons may be cer- 
tainly or plausibly elicited, or actually occur 
in Suidas. Pp. 215-221 contain fragments 
of hexameter or elegiac, 234-244, of iambic 
fables. On pp. 242 sqg. C. Fr. Mueller has 
edited the iambic tetrastichs of Ignatius the 
Deacon or others. The work concludes with 
several indices, the most valuable of which 
gives a complete conspectus of the words 
used by Babrius. 

From the,above analysis, which does not 
pretend to be minute, it will be seen that 
the new Babrius may serve as a general 
introduction to Greek Fable. 

xxxvi. 7, te dv Kal BAnxpds A. 
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Boissonade corrected Fix ris dv. The 
form éov is now confirmed by the wax tablets, 
though this fable is not in them, and is 
rightly restored by Crus. lix. 12, Crus. 
with considerable probability edits as dv 
Bréroro tH Ti Bovdrevou, the Athous 
(A) having a m. pr. 76, changed later to rév. 
Ixvi. 6, (Fable of the two wallets) A gives 
idtwv 8 drucbev Aris Hv word peiLwv, altered 
by Fix and Sir G. C. Lewis to idiwv 
éribev, Aris petov. It is a little dis- 
appointing to find a change so violent, 
accepted both by Ruth. and Crus. Possibly 
we should construct jv together, 
and for zoAv should be written : idiwv 8 
(ris zpoow). xvii, Fable of the lion’s share. 
How tame is Babrius here in comparison 
with Phaedrus, whose humour is so pre- 
eminently conspicuous in this fable, as to 
make the silence of Seneca quite astonishing. 
Ixxii. 21, xo vyriov TépnBos dpvéwy ipyé, 
corrected by Boissonade édedpos, cries for a 
new suggestion. Equally unsatisfactory is 
immeinv for immedow in Ixxvi. 10 odynv de 
voros ehepev but immedwy (Ruth. 
Gitlb.) cannot be considered right : I believe 
it is immevew, an epexegetic infinitive ‘for 
horse-service.’ In v. 12 of the same fable 
oddmyé 7 Téxeheve dorida opyyxe, 
Crusius writes édéve. from the Bodleian 
Paraphrase: perhaps Babrius wrote dee, 
ef. iii. 1. Atyas zor’ eis éravhw aimddos 
kAeifwv. Ixxxiv. 3, The gnat and the bull, 
in which the gnat expresses its fears of 
weighing too heavily on the bull’s horn, A. 
gives cov Bapivw tov revovta Kal caivw : 
Crusius edits from Dositheus kai 
This is far removed from caivw: gaivw ‘fret’ 
may be proposed as at least possible. xcv. 
65, dAAovus Bacirels Kai may 
not the right word be cvOérife, ‘get ready 
and set up,’ cf. exviii. 2, 
xevii, 12, contains a bold suggestion of 
Crus. The Athoan gives otk fv 7d 
Oipa TO and 76 is confirmed by 
the wax tablets, in which this is the fourth 
fable. Crusius accordingly retains the 7d and 
writes @vpa, comparing cipeua, etc. 
This point deserves a more full examination 
as Gia is at first startling. c. is in Avianus, 
of which fact Crusius gives no indication, as 
also of exl. xclix. 4, 1 am not satisfied that 
the dual (Rutherford) is im- 
possible. A has ra dkirrepa, the Vaticanus 
taoxurrépwr: both forms find the explanation 
on Rutherford’s hypothesis: and certainly 
there is nothing in rerum natura which for- 
bids two prominent feathers being marked 
out from the rest and being accordingly 


dualized. cii. 7-9, ra £60 mdvra ws 


| AvKos pev dpvi, rapdadts aiydypw- 


| Aadw 82 réypis, Crusius seems to accept 
Rutberford’s view that é’ is adverbial. 
Lachmann conj. y’ aiyéype, and his feeling 
that cannot here=‘ besides,’ seems to 
me well-founded. But retaining é7’ I do not 
see why we should not translate ‘with’ or 
‘confronted with,’ whether the preposition 
extends to all the three pairs of opponents 
or only to the second. cvii. 6, 7, pvds dé 
od’ dxpwv érupatoa | xedav 
This is the m. pr. of A, corrected to éuécowr. 
If duéorwv were a possible compound, which 
is hardly conceivable, though the verbal 
look of pecrds might make it less outrageous, 
the idea would be similar to the Aeschylean 
mpooyet ov TANpovpevy, ‘a Mouse- 
dinner ought not to touch even the tips of 
your unfilled lips.’ As it is, I should prefer to 
write dvexrov ; at any rate Eberhard’s 
cov does not satisfy. 

cix. is thus given in A. 


Mi) Aoga Baivew édeye 
Te wérpy KOAa py 
elie ‘ pnrep diddoxados, tpwrn 
OpOnv aedOe, kal BA€rwv oe Toinow.’ 


This is a fair specimen of the chief 
difficulty which the Babrian collection 
presents. If it is compared with the more 
elaborate and highly-finished specimens, it is 


so little worthy of the comparison as to ° 


suggest the process which Rutherford aptly 
calls tetrastichism, i.e. reduction of a larger 
original to a total of four verses. In par- 
ticular the last words BAérwv ce 
are, so to speak, miserable : meaning, as they 
do, ‘and when I see you, I will do what you 
ask.’ Avianus, too, gives the fable in a 
much expanded form of twelve lines. We 
are obliged to fall back on the prose (Greek) 
paraphrasts. But here again the evidence 
is of an uncertain kind. The Bodleian, 
which is nearest to Babrius, follows the four- 
line version very closely : only in the fourth 
verse it has od, diddcxovea, Baddfe xai 
Brérwv oe There are some to whom 
the verse thus emended dp6iv 
Brérwv ce may seem sufficiently 
Babrian to have come from him: and this is 
the view of Crusius. I confess to siding 
with Rutherford against this view ; but the 
Bodleian paraphrast must, I think, have had 
the Athoan tetrastich, in a slightly different 
form, before him. On the other hand, the 
prose version in Halm (Fabulae Aesopicae 
187) is quite different, and must have come 
from another redaction. It seems probable 
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that a tetrastich redaction of the more 
prominent fables was made very early, and 
that these, perhaps for brevity or even as a 
cheaper school hook for boys, obtained a 
large circulation, and were ultimately 
incorporated with the larger and unabridged 
fables. 

Something still remains to be said about 
the fables contained in the wax tablets. In 
correcting them Hesseling’s and Crusius’ 
account of the readings in them have both 
been studied, also Polak’s and van Herwer- 
den’s later emendation of the first of the 
series published in Cl. Rev. 1894, p. 248. 


7. tymAdv HAlov 


perhaps eve(Anrov, well warmed. 

13. xdxurre Onpdv is, I think, beyond 
doubt. I had so filled up the lacuna of the 
tablets 
pact...tpos When I first read, several years 
ago, Hesseling’s collation in the J. of Hellenic 
Studies. But what follows is not so clear. 
Herwerden adds [dAdAws] after dvepoy and 
writes the whole passage thus :— 


Onpav [elre has] od rov Wedoryv 
dveipov [GAAws] rarpos Seigas 


and so Crusius, except that for ee dias 
he prints «lrev ds. If ddAdws (Herw.) is 
retained, I should prefer x. @npav 
tov wevornv} dv. [dAdws]. It is, however, 
questionable whether so marked a word 
would have been omitted: my first idea was 
ob [yap rodrov] (the trochee here has 
its parallel in v. 6 dvépéva) y. dv. It is, per- 
haps, more probable that ete followed dveipov, 
and that between and Wevorny [de tov] has 
fallen out. 


Onpav, [lov rov[se tov] Wevoryy 
évetpov, elev, Gupacw deiéas. 


vv. 16 sqg. I would write thus :— 


(ere the tablets) cor Adyour 
KouK épyov 

totyw [ ] 

ércBare xelpas, [xelpas éréBade tablets], rov 
Adovra tudAdowv. 

im’ dveya [oxwrwyde Tovtw- 
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moduva the tablets, § marked with a point 
beneath by Hesseling] xat xa’ aipddous 
THS 


The last three words after cicdts cannot 
be restored with anything like certainty, 
only (Polak, Herwerden, Crusius) 
seems to be likely. The tablets give, 
according to Hesseling, yonvveOrowv. In 
the second fable of the tablets (Crus. 137), 
Hesseling gives the letters 7...ravowdervor- 
aeros Sécewv. Weil, after one of the prose 
paraphrases, conjectured jveyxe, Crusius 
dmqye, Polak mée. A more natural supple- 
ment would be jude, or as Babrius more 
probably spelt it Eue\AXc. The word, the 
tense, and the construction with fut. inf. 
are frequent in B. as Crusius’ index proves. 

In fab. 11 Hesseling gives aropvovoynceo- 
Seposderovvwrov. 

Crusius most cleverly conjectures dzop- 
pveions and it appears nearly certain that it 
is either this or droppeovons. But for depos 
I would suggest deppews, a somewhat un- 
frequent word which might perplex the 
transcriber of the tablets, and retaining the 
words in the order given by these, would 
write 


adroppeovons dSéppews Tod 
ppeovorns dépp 


In fab. 13 Hesseling (Crusius 123) the 
last four verses are given thus’ by the 
tablets :— 


peyrrov Te Kal orevoas 
Tod Ta pikpa Kepdaiverr. 


The Bodleian paraphrase (112 ed. Knoell) 
has vopicas évdov dyxov xpvoiov elvat 
kal Ovoas elpev otcav dpotav tov 
épvidwv. There is a semblance here of a 
scazontic original which might suggest 


Aourav bpotav évrds dpvibuv. 
6APov (so Crusius) [8]’ re kat 
omevoas 
K.T.2r. 
Rosrnson 
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THE NEW EDITION OF PAULY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Paulys Real-Encyclopédie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, neue Bearbei- 
tung, herausgegeben von G. Wissowa 
(Metzler, Stuttgart. 1895-7). Volume 
ITI, 2862 columns (Apollon to Barbaroi) : 
Volume III, Part i, 1440 columns (Bar- 
barus to Campanus). 30 Mk. per volume, 
or 15 Mk. per half-volume. 


Tue first volume of this important Encyclo- 
paedia of classical learning was noticed in 
the Classical Review in 1895 (ix 113). The 
high expectations then formed have been 
amply fulfilled in the successive volumes 
which have appeared since. ‘The whole work 
is estimated to consist of twenty half- 
volumes, so that the recent publication of 
the fifth half-volume implies the actual 
completion of a quarter of the work. To 
give any adequate account of the three half 
volumes which have appeared with such 
perfect punctuality during the last three 
years would severely tax the efforts of a 
syndicate of experts. All that need be said 
here is that, so far as the work has been 
examined or consulted from time to time, 
the articles maintain a very high standard 
of thoroughness and excellence. 

In the third half-volume (Apollon— 
Artemis) the first and the last article (both 
by Wernicke) are among the longest and 
most valuable of those connected with 
mythology. The same half-volume includes 
Ares (by Sauer) and Argonauti in forty-three 
columns (by Jesson). Apollonius Rhodius 
(by Knaack) fills seven columns, followed by 
as much as two columns of authorities alone. 
Among others belonging to the Alexandrine 
period, Aristarchus and Aristophanes of 
Byzantium are very fully treated by Cohn. 
The article on the comic poet Aristophanes 
occupies twenty columns (by Kaibel), and 
that on Aristotle twice that amount (by 
Gercke). There is also a very complete 
article on Archontes(von Schoeffer), including 
a convenient chronological conspectus of all 
the Athenian Archons now known to us. 
Among the excellent articles on Greek law 
by Thalheim may be mentioned one on”Apetos 
mayos. Under Aguae no less than one 
hundred places are registered, and under 
Arabia there is a carefully constructed map 
of the region south of Damascus. 

In the fourth half-volume (Artemisia— 
Barbaroi) the longer articles include Asia 
and Asiarches (Brandis), Attika (Milchhéfer 


and’ Judeich), and Augures and Auspicium 
(by the editor, Wissowa, now a Professor at 
Halle). The article on Bakchylides (by 
Crusius), -published before the recent re- 
covery of his poems, extends to eight 
columns, to which additions must presumably 
be made in some future supplement. The 
maps and plans in this volume include a large 
plan of Babylon, ground-plans of the 
‘Stabian Baths’ and the ‘ Central Baths’ at 
Pompeii, and of the Baths of Diocletian, as 
well as a map of Attica marking the position 
of all the known Demes. This map has 
been wrongly placed in the middle of the 
article on Athena, whereas it ought to 
accompany the tabulated conspectus of the 
Demes as distributed over the ten tribes and 
over the three districts of Attica on 
p. 2227 f. 

In the fifth half-volume, which has just 
appeared, the longer articles which may be 
mentioned are those on Basileus (von 
Schoeffer), Bathykles (Carl Robert), Biblio- 
theken (Dziatzko), Bibeliibersetzungen (by 
Jiilicher), Boiotia (Oberhummer and Cauer) 
with due notice of Professor Rhys Roberts’ 
interesting work on the ‘Character and 
Culture of the Ancient Boeotians’ (1895), 
Bosporus (Oberhummer and Brandis), and 
Bithynia and Byzantium (by several writers). 
The article last mentioned extends to forty 
columns, but for ‘ Byzantine literature,’ etc 
we have to wait for the article on Con- 
stantinople. The maps in this volume include 
Byzantium, the Thracian Bosporus, Brundi- 
sium, and the parts of Rome near the 
Forum Boarium. The disproportion in the 
space assigned to certain subjects is somewhat 
striking in the case of the articles on BovAy 
and ‘Beans’; the former subject is com- 
prised in only sixteen columns (by Oehler), 
the latter spreads over as many as eighteen 
(by Olck). Only three more columns are 
assigned to the article on Britanni, to which 
English scholars will turn with special 
interest ; its author is Professor Hiibner, 
who is already well known to them in con- 
nexion with his work on the Roman 
Inscriptions of Britain in vol. vii of the 
CLL. 

It may here be suggested that it would 
add greatly to the convenience of those who 
use the work, if the editor were to make it 
a rule that all references extending over more 
than a line of print should not be allowed 
to appear as a parenthesis, but should be 
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reserved to the end of the clause, or treated 
as a separate sentence. The need of sucha 
rule may be exemplified by the following 
passage from the article on APPIANUS, 
p. 229 :— 


Die bei A. vorliegende Erziihlung liasst sich vom 
Tode Caesars bis zur Schlacht bei Mutina (26. oder 
27. April 48 nach Drumann I 309. Ruete Die 
Correspondenz Ciceros in den J. 44, und 43, Diss. 
Strassb. 1883, 81; 21. April nach L. Lange 
R.A. III 538. Schelle Beitrige z. Gesch. d. 
Todeskampfes d. rom. Republik, Progr. d. Annen- 
schule Dresden 1891. O. E. Schmidt Der Re ] 
der Schlacht von Mutina, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXL 
$21 ff.) genau, bis zum Consulat Caesars (19. Aug. 43) 
hin und wieder durch Ciceros Correspondenz und die 
Philippiken, sowie durch die Fragmente des Niko- 
laos von Damaskos controllieren. 


The article on Athens, promised by C. 
Wachsmuth, is deferred with a view to taking 
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proper account of the excavations proceeding 
on or near the western slope of the Acropolis. 
It is to be hoped that the main results of the 
French exploration of Delphi will be pub- 
lished before the article on that subject is 
due. 

With the latter part of the fifth half- 
volume we bid farewell for a while to Greece, 
all Greek words being reserved for K. In 
this exclusively Latin portion of the work, 
the article on the Caecilia gens (sixty 
columns) includes no less than 139 persons, 
and that on the Calpurnia (forty columns) 
only one less. Facts like these are enough 
to indicate the minuteness and fulness of 
treatment which are characteristic of the 
new edition of this important ‘work. No 
scholar’s library is complete without it. 

J. E, Sanpys. 


NOTES ON BACCHYLIDES, 


V. 121 f. 


[rAdpova]s. 


Instead of rAdyovas (Mr. Kenyon’s con- 
jecture) Prof. Housman proposes zAcivas 
(C. R. xii. p. 70), and this is, I think, right. 
The lacuna at the bottom of col. 29 does not 
seem too large for zA¢cdvas, considering the 
usual width of in this hand. 3, 
however, which Mr. Housman takes to mean 
‘but others,’ is then awkward. Read rév 8, 
‘but more than these’ (viz. the two heroes 
just named in 117 as slain by the boar). 
Prof. Platt asks (C.R. xii. p. 60), ‘Does a 
poet worth his salt say «dere dAdal’ 
Homer did not shrink from saying Ipd6oos 
Gods (11. 2. 758), nor Sophocles from aidyAov 
"Adav (At. 607): so perhaps Bacchylides 
may still be allowed ara Arrov 


V. 140-142. 
kate Te 


éx Adpvaxos @kvpopov 
gitpov éyxAavoaca. 


dyxAavcaca (a conjecture of mine, adopted 
in the editio grinceps) is the easiest remedy, 
but I no longer feel much doubt that the 
original word was one which expressed the 
notion of ‘ taking out.’ ...é« Adpvaxos 
...pitpov, though not impossible, is ex- 
tremely harsh. Mr, Housman’s 


(C.R. p. 70) is satisfactory in sense; the 
notion of frantic haste which it conveys is 
quite in place here. But (a) it is somewhat 
improbable metrically, since the % answers 
to a syllable which is long in verses 7, 22, 
47, 62, 102, 127, 167, 182; ae. in all the 
corresponding places except 87, where the 
first syllable of rovitrov is anceps. And (b) 
éAxtoaca recedes rather far from the MS. 
éyxAavoaca: unless we assume an interme- 
diate corruption éxAvoaca, which (since it 
would have satisfied the general sense) would 
not have been very likely to pass into 
éyxAavoaca. Prof. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
(in the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, 
p- 130) suggests éyAvoaca (ékAvoaca) or 
éxxAgoaoa, remarking that, though both are 
dubious, the latter, at least, is certainly 
admissible. To my mind, ékAvoaca is the 
more attractive of the two: qurpov é« Adpva- 
kos ékAvoaca seems quite a possible phrase 
for poetry,—‘ released’ it from the Adpvagé 
by undoing the fastenings of the latter : but 
then there is the palaeographical difficulty 
noticed above,—of explaining how a fairly 
lucid reading like this should have generated 
éyxAavcaca in a MS. as old as circ. 50 B.c. 
As to EKKAAICACA, that is palaeo- 
graphically easy enough, but the drawback 
is the sense. éxxAcéew always means, ‘ to shut 
out.’ Surely é« Adpvaxos éxxAgoaca could 
not mean, ‘having unlocked from (taken 
out of the locked) chest.’ This would be, 
at least, an unexampled use of the verb. 


it 
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Prof. Tyrrell (C. R. p. 81) ingeniously sug- 
gests éyxAdoaca (which is nearest of all to 
éyxAavoaca), in the sense, ‘she set to burning 
the brand which she had (formerly) locked 
up’ (cp. Ave. reSjoras in Soph. Ai. 676) : then, 
however, we are left with the old difficulty, 
that ék Adpvaxos must go with xaie gutpov, 
and the notion of ‘taking out’ must be 
evolved from ék. The problem, I fear, has 
not yet been solved (unless éxAvocaca can be 
accepted). 


V. 195 ff. 
o[ 


, err 
Lepwvt. 


The genitive xeAevOov in the MS. helped 
to suggest Mr. Kenyon’s conjecture oiaxoo- 
tpodov : he understands, ‘I trust to send to 
Hieron an utterance of fair fame to guide 
his path.’ The difficulty which I feel about 
this is that I fail to see how the poet’s 
utterance could be described as a guide of 
Hieron’s path. Pindar, no doubt, gives 
plenty of good advice, though it may be 
doubted whether even he would have ven- 
tured on claiming to ‘pilot’ Hieron’s course. 
In Bacchylides also we find a gnomic 
element, but less of direct and definite 
counsel to the victor ; and in this particular 
ode there is nothing of it, except the indirect 
admonition to contentment in vv. 50-55. I 
believe that ought to be xéAevor, 
and that the verse may have run somewhat 
as follows :— 


, 


‘(Right willing am 1) to bring blest Hieron 
the tribute of my voice, and to send it on 
a glorious path.’ See Pind. 0. 9. 41 qépos 
Ipwroyevetas | dorer ‘bring the 
tribute of thy utterance’ (or ‘lend’ it) to 
the town of Protogeneia’ (Opus). xéAevfov 
is the path of song (a notion blended here 
with that of actual transmission from Ceos 
to Syracuse, see vv. 10 ff. tuvov ard fabeas 
vaoov «.7.\.): so Pindar fr. 191 (Bergk *) 
Awpiav KéeAevOov N. 7, 51 Kvpiav 
Adywr, etc. ; and ‘glorious,’ implies 
that the song, thus sent forth on its way, 
gives glory, as in Pind. 6. 29 éréwv... 
ovpov | edxActa (=edxAca): O. 2. 90 eixdéas 
diorovs (‘glorious shafts of song’). The 
corruption of xéAevfov into may have 
arisen from the fact of another accusative 
(yAdocav) following it. 


VI. 1-4. 


Adxwv Avs peyiorov 

Adxe Héprarov 

Kddos ’AAdeod zpoxoaio[e cepvais| 
daca. 


An antecedent for daca is needed: Mr. 
Housman suggests in v. 3 zpoxoais 
the genitive depending on gépratov: ‘a 
glory the best of all the prizes on account 
of which,’ ete. ; but I should rather prefer 
here a supplement which did not introduce a 
second substantive. And if we read zpo- 
xoaic|. the emphasis which belongs 
to mdvrwy would serve to make the construc- 
tion with déprarov more evident. 

VILI. 10-12. 


& Zed xepavveyxés, 
bxOarow ’AApeod ........... 
Geodoro[ v|s edxas. 


Pindar speaks of @eddora epya, Gedcdoros 
dvvayis, but it is hard to see how Geddoros 
could be epithet of edyy. In v. 12 we should, 
I think, write @eodoros, the s in v. 11 
having probably belonged to a dative plur. ; 
eg., [atre civ rixats] 
edxas. 


IX, 3. 


ddgav, xpvoaddxaror Xapites, 

Soinr’ ére [no accent in MS. ] 
Movoar re ioBAehdpwv Oetos tpodaras 
evruxos PvodvTd Te kat Neneaiov 
tpveiv. 


If the Movoav...rpopdras could be Apollo, 
then we might read (with Mr. Kenyon) 
ev’ruxov in vy. 4, and take the sense to be: 
‘Grant, ye Graces,—ye and the divine 
spokesman of the Muses,—persuasive bril- 
liance to my song, that I may sing (ipveiv 
as epexeg. inf.) well-built (e’rvxov) Phlius,’ 
etc, To say that etrvxos could not mean 
‘well-built’ is not (I think) correct, whether 
we do or do not accept Porson’s eirixous 
ddpous (for L’s etrvyovon in Aesch. 
Suppl. 959: etrvkos could assuredly have 
the sense of evruxros in the Homeric xdoinv 
éiruxrov. But it is quite true that edruxos 
ordinarily means ‘ready,’ and this fact con- 
firms the MS. here, which gives the nomina- 
tive. Everything turns on the meaning of 
mpoparas in v. 3. Apollo povanyérns is, of 
course, constantly associated with the Muses 
(e.g. Plat, Legg. 653 c), and represented as 
‘leading’ their song, in the sense of sounding 
the lyre to which they sing (Paus. 5, 18 § 4, 
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adoveat Motoa xai Tis 
vdqs): but this is a different thing from the 
function of tpopdras. The ‘spokesman’ of 
the Muses is the poet ; as Pindar calls him- 
self dotdpov Tuepidiwy mpoddray (fr. 90). 
Similarly the singing birds are called of trav 
Movodv mpopyra in Plat. Phaedr. 262 D. 
There can be no doubt, then, I think, that 
the apoddaras here is Bacchylides himself, 
and that Oetos means ‘ inspired’ (the epic 
Geios dowdds). But, if so, the re after Movady 
in v. 3 is certainly corrupt, as several critics 
have seen. Mr. F. W. Thomas defends it, 
indeed, but at the cost of a very bold and 
(to my mind) improbable change, reading 
Movoav re ioBAeddpwv (or ipods, in- 
stead of the MS. @etos) azpoddras. Mr. 
Housman is, I think, on the right track in 
reading (with the ed. princeps) éra, and 
holding that re is the corruption of a relative 
word. He proposes Movoay ioBAeddpuv. 
The practice of Bacchylides as to compounds 
of iov allows us either to assume the 
digamma here (as the reading 7d would do), 
or to ignore it: idzAoxov has F in ix. 72, but 
there is no F before idzAoxo: in xvii. 37, 
ioorepavov in xiii. 89, or ioorepavwv in v. 3: 
just as Pindar has F with iézAoxov in O. 6. 
30, but no £ with tomAokdpov in P. 1. 1. 
Hence we might also read Movoav 6r’ 
ioBAepapwv, which may have generated the 
MS. re through being written without elision 
(dre) by a scribe who assumed f in the next 
word: it also avoids the slightly harsh 
(though of course legitimate) construction 
Eros Pdoivra. Objection has been 
taken to the sing. éra, but groundlessly : 
Pindar uses it, of a poetical ‘utterance,’ in P. 
2. 66 Bovrai 8& mperBirepa | dxivdvvov 
moti mavra Adyov | érawveiv 
Two other emendations of the passage should 
be mentioned. Prof. v. Wilamowitz (Gétting. 
Anz. p. 131) reads émei | Movoav é\uxoBde- 
dapwv, assuming ioBAeddpwr, as well as re, to 
be corrupt. Prof. Blass, érei Movoay ye 
ioBAepapwv, where ye is surely quite in- 
tolerable. 

IX. 12 f. gavOodepxys . . . dpdxwy, with 
flaming eyes’: cp. Bacch. fr. 46 (=13 
Bergk *) gdoyi.  Statius seems to 
have had Bacchylides in mind, when, in 
describing this same monster, he wrote, 
Livida fax oculis (Theb. 5. 508). 


IX. 49 ff. yeveds Avrapo- 
, a a 
Ovyarpav, as Geoi 
oiv dpya- 
‘ > , > 
yous 


These are the daughters of the Asopus 
NO, CIII. VOL, XII. 


(for it is clear that in v. 39 we must read 
ixer’ "Acwrov). The best commentary on 
this passage is Diodorus 4. 72, where he 
says that Asopus, ‘ having made his home in 
Phlius’ (é& xKarouyjoas), married 
Merdéry daughter of Ladon [the river of 
Elis], by whom he had two sons, Pelasgus 
and Ismenus, and twelve daughters— 
Corcyra, Salamis, Aegina, Peirene, Cleone, 
Thebe, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinope, 
Oinia, and Chalcis. 

This list well illustrates the poet’s state- 
ment that the daughters of Asopus had 
become dpxayol dywav, while the wide 
range (from Corcyra to Sinope) adds signifi- 
cance to the verses (40 f.) which refer to the 
‘world-wide’ fame of Asopus. It is 
especially interesting to observe that 
Diodorus connects the Asopus, from whom 
these daughters sprang, with Phlius, not 
with Boeotia. Bacchylides was touching a 
legend familiar to the Phliasian victor’s 
fellow-citizens. 


]pov. 


Verse 25 = 53 torepov eippootva. Perhaps, 
then, rerp[axis | per Spd]pov : 
ep. Pind. P. 9.121 diye Spdpov. 
[My former suggestion, terpaxwAov, was 
made before [vore]pov had been restored in 
53, and assumed that a trochee, e.g. dOAov, 
might stand there. | 


X. 27 f. |apvgav ed Bov- 
Awv [Xapirwv] zpoparar. 


Mr. Kenyon’s restoration of Xapirwv is 
manifestly right : «ifovAwv, however, is not 
‘favouring,’ but ‘judging aright,’—7.e. giving 
the prize to him who deserves it. The 
Charites often appear as the givers of 
victory in the games (Pind. 0. 2. 50 Xdpures 
avOea . . ayayov: NV. 7. 54 dépew 
orehavipata ow gavOais Xdpwow, etc.). 
The zpodara: of the Charites are the judges 
of the games, Prof. Platt thinks Xapirwv 
wrong, chiefly because he holds that this 
must be a logaoedic verse; it is, in fact, 
a verse composed of a dactyl and a ‘second’ 
epitritus, J.J _-, which ‘occurs else- 
where also in connection with logaoedic 
verses. He coins defAdpywy (a word too 
large for the gap), when zpodadra: would 
be the heralds employed by the judges; 
a change which turns poetry into prose. 

X. 45 f. 

70 
& axpirovus TehevTas 
Bpioe. 


X. 25 f. Verret | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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So we must clearly read (not reAevrds. 
mai, toxa Bpioe). 7a...Bpioe is explanatory 
of dxpirous, and serves to define its meaning, 
which would otherwise remain too vague. 
The metaphor is from a balance: Arist. 
Problem. 16. 11 (p. 915b 3) drav Bpion 6 
KvkAos Oarepov pépos. ‘The future is 
fraught with issues which cannot be judged 
beforehand, (so as to tell) in what way 
fortune will incline the scale.’ 

XI. 77 f. 


teixos KixAwres 
breppiador Krewe 


Prof. Platt, holding that the last syllable 
of v. 77 must be long, alters xayov to xépovr’. 
This is, indeed, the only emendation which 
will yield a long syllable without further 
changes of a drastic kind ; and it is there- 
fore the more important to consider how far 
it is tenable. It is (in my opinion) one of 
those changes which, though exceedingly 
slight in themselves, are seen on a closer 
examination to be extremely improbable. 
While éxayov is one of the commonest of 
words, éxapouyv is found only twice in 
literature earlier than the third century 
B.C. ; viz., (1) in Jl. 18. 341 ras adroit 
peoba, (the captives) whom we won by our 
own toil: and (2) in Od. 9. 130 of xe ow Kat 
éxapovro, literally, ‘who 
would have acquired for them by toil a well- 
settled island’ (7.e., whose labour would have 
made their island into a good settlement). 
Thus, in each of the two classical examples, 
éxapounv has the proper middle sense (as 
distinguished from that of the active éxapov), 
to win or acquire by toil, not simply to 
fashion by toil: but that middle sense is 
unsuitable here. In Greek of the post- 
classical age, no doubt this distinction could 
be neglected: Apollonius Rhod. 4. 1321 has 
brépBua more than 
éxdpere: and this may be the case with 
éxdpovro in Ap. Rhod. 2. 718. These are 
the only two places, in addition to the two 
Homeric passages, where éxayounv seems to 
be extant. It appears, then, that, for a text 
of the fifth century B.c., there is a very 
strong prima facie case in favour of the MS. 
reading «xdmoy, and against Prof. Platt’s 
conjecture xdpyovr’. But this is a crucial 
instance. If the short syllable is admissible 
in v. 77, then it must be so also in v. 119 
(where the MS. has zpéyo-jvor), and in all the 
similar cases. 

XT. 115-122. 

ovv 
vaiers Merarovtiov, 


xpvoéa Aadv. 

GAgos Té Tot iwepdev 

Kdoav zap’ eivdpov mpdyo- 

vou not, xpovw 
, 

Bovdaior paxdpwv 

méporav 


I am not yet prepared to say that I 
regard Palmer’s correction, éuoi for 
éoodpevor, as certain: but I am not afraid 
to say (despite the off-hand manner in which 
some critics have dismissed it) that I regard 
it as immeasurably better and more probable 
than any other reading that has yet been 
proposed, and as deserving of the most 
careful consideration even from those who, 
at first sight, may be disposed to reject it. 
The main points are these. (1) Strabo says of 
Metapontum (p. 264), Aéyerar 
kricpa tov peta Néoropos. 
(2) Nestor, on the same return-journey from 
Troy, was said to have founded the iepdv of 
’AOnva Nedovoia which existed near the town 
of Iloueroa in Ceos, the island of Bacchy- 
lides (Strabo, p. 487). This Cean iepdv, 
as may be inferred from the continuous 
maintenance, down to Strabo’s time, of the 
legend as to its origin, indicates the existence 
in Ceos of families claiming a Pylian or 
Nestorid ancestry; just as there were 
Nestoridae in Cos, Nelidae in Miletus, 
Athens, and other Ionian states. In fact, 
as Otto Crusius (who strongly supports 
Palmer’s éyoi) says, ‘Neleus und 
Nestor sind die wichtigsten xriora: der 
ionischen Inselwelt’ (Philol. lvii., VF. xi. 
p. 179). He aptly quotes the Ionian 
Mimnermus (fr. 9) :— 


jpets Sndre NyAjiov dary Aurovtes 
“Aoinv vyvoiv adixopeba. 


By zpoyovor éuot Bacchylides would mean, 
not, of course, merely the ancestors of his 
own particular family, but the ancestors 
common to his family and to others in 
Ceos which claimed a Pylian origin ; pre- 
cisely as Pindar uses éuot in the passage 
which affords so striking a parallel, Pyth. 
5. 74 ff, (i.e. from Sparta) yeyevvapevor 
| ixovro Ojpavde pares Aiyetdar, | rarépes, 
ov Ocdv arep. If ancestors of Bacchylides 
emigrated to Metapontum, ‘bow,’ asks 
Prof. Housman, ‘came he to be born in 
Ceos?’ If the Aegeidae emigrated to 
Thera, how came Pindar to be born in 
Boeotia? It ought not to be forgotten that, 
in the case of Greek lyric poets of this 
age, who depended much on the favour of 
the great,—finding many of their best 
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patrons among the rich and well-born,— 
in the oligarchic world,—a claim to 
heroic or eupatrid ancestry was a very 
useful recommendation. From this point 
of view, the vaunt (if such it can be 
called) of Bacchylides, in an epinikian ode, 
is just as intelligible as the similar vaunt of 
Pindar. (4) The last point which I shall 
notice in favour of évaay éuoi is that, in the 
absence of any defining word, zpdéyovor would 
be most awkwardly vague : it would have to 
mean the ancestors of the present Meta- 
pontines (implied in Merazévriov, v. 116). 
Professor v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(Gétting. Anzeig. p. 132) reads zpoydvwv 
éooapevwv as genit. absol.: when éori, I 
suppose, is to be understood with dAgos in 
118, since ro. would forbid us to 
govern it by vaées. He does not alter xayov 
in 77. He holds (as he has kindly in- 
formed me) that in 35 f. the syllables 
Bporav a-, can answer to -es kdpov 
é\-, in 77 f., and to -ov mpoydver (his 
own reading), also _, in 119 f. The 
apparent choriamb in 77 f. and in 119 f. 
may be regarded, he thinks, either as ‘a 
diperpov daxruAtkov eis cvAAaByy, OY 
as anaclasis of the trochaic metre, the so- 
called epitritus.’ Thus he differs altogether 
from Prof. Platt, who alters xépov in 77, and 
reads zpo yov-|vor’ in 119 f. What 
you-|vot’ means, he does not explain, and I 
fail to understand. Prof. Housman, adopting 
it, completes the emendation by adding énev 
(=clvat), instead of Palmer’s éuoé, after 
éooav. The sense then is, ‘they founded an 
dAgos, so that it should be in front of a 
youvos. An emulator of Prof. Platt’s 
vigorous style might be disposed to ask, 
‘Did ever any poet out of Bedlam, etc. ?’ 
(C. R. xii. p. 62). For my own part, I 
prefer to say that to describe zpd youvor 
éooav éuev as improbable would (in my 
opinion) be to employ the figure litotes. 
Before leaving this most interesting passage, 
I may observe that Prof. v. Wilamowitz’s 
view of the metre could be reconciled with 
Palmer’s view of the text by simply reading 
instead of éooav. If the 6 of béocav 
had been taken for an intrusive 6’ (re), éooay 
would have come; and, in reference to an 
adoos, is as fitting a word as 
XII. 4-7. 
és yap 6ABiav 
pe Nixa 
vaoov Aiyivas Tamdpxe. 
Geddpatov Tow. 


In Anthol. 9.189 occurs in the 
sense of ‘leading a song or dance’ (like 


eEapxew, katapxew): évOa Kaddov 
xopov: vppi Largo, xpvoeinv xepoiv 
éxovoa Avpyv. But, before drapye here 
could be taken as = ‘leads the way,’ we 
should require éA@évri in v. 7, with wou (which 
metre excludes) in v.5: for the construction, 
‘leads the way, (so that) I should go,’ would 
be too harsh. dmdpxe, then, is clearly 
wrong. My conjecture, drarei, has found 
favour with some critics, as with Prof. v. 
Wilamowitz (Gétting. Anz., p. 132). But 
another has since occurred to me which is 
palaeographically easier, viz. daipe, as = 
‘causes to set forth,’ ‘leads away’; we 
might compare, not only such phrases as 
draipev vnas in Her. 8. 60, but Eur. Hel. 
1519 ris vaveAnpialéx riod 
x9oves; The corruption would then have 
arisen from the loss of t, leaving dmdpe, 
which might easily have suggested daap(x)et. 
XIII. 25-30. 


[ovrw dpuordpxov Avs 


dv 


[— Bporay [so the MS. ] 


[. Jee kat x.7.A. 


In vv. 29 f. Mr. Kenyon prints zavpowr 
Bpo-|rav [-] Kai drav The 
restoration which (merely exempli gratia) I 
suggested was made on the basis of Mr. 
Kenyon’s division, and before I was aware 
that the letters €| (with a lacuna of one 
letter before them) had been deciphered in 
v. 30. It was as follows :— 


tois 61) Bwpov Aws 
vixas épix|vdeos dv- 

ayou|ow 

lav ddfav év ai- 

tpéper Bpd- 

tov |Zeds| drav «.t.X. 


I meant: ‘for those who bring up their 
wreaths of victory to the altar of Zeus,’ i.e. 
for the victors who come to offer thanks 
before the altar of Zeis Nepeatos,—Zeus 
nurtures a glory, such as is given to few 
mortals, so long as they live,’ ete. ; and I was 
led to suggest dvayovow by the consideration 
that wapa Bwpov implied some verb or 
participle expressing movement. But (1) I 
now see that zapa Bwpov does not require a 
direct reference to motion, but may be used 
as in x, 29 f. (dyxapuédv vw) Zyvos ayvov 
L 
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| 


| Bopov, and xvi. 22 odv xedddynoav zap’ 

dyaxhéa, vaov : where motion, though implied, 
is not directly expressed, and where zapa, 
though joined with the acc., may be rendered 
simply ‘by.’ (2) It is now clear that v. 30 
began with [é]e, so that my [Zevs] will not 
do. (3) It is also clear, from a comparison 
of vv. 95, 161, and 194, that in v. 29 we 
must correct the MS. zavpow. Bporav to 
mavpos Bporav. Prof. Housman restores 
thus :— 

vixas }vdéos av- 

avOea 

tpéper tavpors Bporav 

aici], kai 


I do not stop now to inquire whether 
Prof. Housman is right in holding that a 
short dv is impossible at the end of v. 26: 
that is a principle which involves changes in 
several other places, and which will cer- 
tainly require fuller examination before it 
can be accepted. Apart from that, however, 
Prof. Housman’s dvéefeiow is intrinsically 
better than my dvdyouow: and so far 
I would acquiesce in his restoration (except 
as regards my own dyAady, which he thinks 
probable, but which is open to the objection 
that after dv@ea in v. 27 a word beginning 
with a vowel, though not unexampled, should 
scarcely be assumed without necessity: 
xpuoeéav or the like would avoid this), There 
is, however, one serious difficulty, which 
seems to have escaped him. What is now 
the subject to Not, surely, zovos 
supplied from zovov in 23; nor Zeds from 
Aws in 25; nor (nomin.) from dvOea 
(accus.) in 27. It had occurred to me that 
(keeping the rest of Prof. Housman’s resto- 
ration) we might in v. 28 read [6eds xaAjav : 
Oeds is a monosyllable at the end of a verse 
in v. 50: and Océv is so at the beginning of 
a verse in v. 95. True, the lacuna at the 
beginning of v. 28 is estimated at only five 
letters, and this supplement supposes seven : 
but ©, E, C are in this hand thin letters, 
and there seems to be room. (Moip’ éfpay, 
another possibility, would hardly fit in, as M 
is wide.) Meanwhile, Prof. v. Wilamowitz 
has proposed another restoration, which also 
furnishes a subject for :—- 


Tov dépurrdpxov Aws 
Nikas epex |vdéos 

low davOea, 

| kai d0€av év ai- 
[Gve] Bporav 

[a]et, drav x.7.d. 
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The only drawback to this (and it is not 
a great one) is the comparative rarity, in 
Greek of this age, of the intransitive dvaé:- 
Sdvat dvadiSwow avy would be the normal 
phrase). In v. 28, [kat xaA]av (instead of 
xAvrav) would bring down the demand on 
the space to six letters. 

XIII. 36 f. 


mavOahewv 
[dvOéwv x]atrav épepbeis. 


It certainly looks as if Bacchylides meant 
mavOadéwv to be scanned ___. The anti- 
strophic verse (48) is wdvrecow 
and a spondee stands first also in 69, 81, 
102, 114, 135, 147, and 168: in v. 15 alone 
is it possible to obtain a dactyl by writing 
Tlepoetdas. On the other hand in xiii. 196 
we have zavaAis with an undoubted a. The 
compound zravOaA7s occurs nowhere else: but 
Pindar P. 9. 72 and Ar. Av. 1062 have 
(Dor. for from 
‘thriving’; while is used 
by Aesch. fr. 300. 5 (Nauck?). We are thus 
led to the conclusion that, in the same ode, 
Bacchylides could use both zav@aAys and 
mavOadys. 


XIII. 62. }rowa wat 


The corresponding verses 95, 161 and 194 
show that the scansion of the words lost 
after wat was __ J _ (in v. 29, as has been 
said above, zavpos Bporav must be read). 
The déc7rowa is Aegina: I propose zai £eivov 
matpos, i.e. of the Asopus (cp. xiii. 44 f. 
Ovyarep | Swavros Atyw’). But why, 
it will be asked, is Asopus called éeivos? 
Not, surely, simply because he was not of 
the island Oenone to which his daughter 
gave the name of Aegina? I can answer 
that question. We saw (on ix. 49 ff.) that 
Phlius, not Boeotia, was, as Diodorus shows, 
the centre from which the genealogical 
myths connected with Asopus chiefly radi- 
atel. Now the Phliasians had a legend 
that their Asopus was of Phrygian origin, 
having sprung from the Maeander and 
passed under the Aegean from Asia Minor 
to Peloponnesus ; from the Maeander, said 
this legend, the Asopus had received the 
flute of Marsyas, and wafted it to Phlius. 
See Paus. 2. 5 § 3 ’Acwrod 76 vdwp erndv kai 
ovk éyxwpiov: ep. id. 2. 7 §9, and E. Curtius, 
Peloponn. ii. 470 and 581. ([Prof. v. 
Wilamowitz, Gétting. Anz. p. 133, thinks 
that the name concealed in €e—is ‘die mir 
unbekannte Mutter der Aegina’: but, 
according at least to Diod. 4. 72, the mother 
of Aegina was Meru. 
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XIII. 76-83: 


76  Exropa 
77 

79 dpeivat[o Aapdandav] 
80 &voev 

81 of mpiv pev [YY 

82 

83 x.7.A. 


_ The conditions under which any restora- 
tion of this passage must proceed have been 
modified since Prof. Blass has (as I learn 
from Mr. Kenyon) effected a combination of 
frag. 18 (p. 205 ed. Kenyon) with verses 
76-81. The v which stands in the first 
line of that fragment was the final v of 
xaAxeopitpav. (The identification rests, I 
understand, not simply on the letters in the 
fragment, but also on the way in which the 
scrap of papyrus containing it fits on to the 
rent, and the traceable continuity of fibres.) 
The fragment shows that verse 78 ended 
with the letters which Mr. Kenyon read as 
AININ, but which Prof. Blass reads as ANIN 


corrected from HNIN (A written over h), 
making it pretty certain that the word was 
pavw. If so, v. 78 must have spoken of the 
wrath of Achilles, and there was no change 
of subject there (as I had surmised) from 
Achilles to Ajax. Further, verse 81 ended 
with a word of which the last letter was N. 
This may have been another epithet of ’IAéov 
Ganrov dorv (82), as a plurality of epithets 
is frequent in Bacchylides; and it seems 
very probable that, with Prof. Blass, we 
should read in 83 
XIII. 95-99. 


Anger 8 ovv 
"Aoi, re vtov] 
otpia, vérov 8 éxor[ros ~] 
a- 

eArrov é£ixovto éprov] 


Two preliminary questions arise. (1) In 97 
are we to read otpia with the first hand, or 
otpia with the corrector? If otpia, we 
might compare ‘ placidi straverunt aequora 
venti’ (Aen. 5. 763): but Boreas, the 
subject to Anger, is also somewhat the more 
natural subject to ordpecey (cp. dSewav 7° 
mvevpatwy | orévovta mévrov, 


Ai. 674). The place of d€ as third word, 
which the dat. otpéa involves, is no difficulty 
(cp. At. 169 péyav 8 imodéwavres). 
(2) The first hand wrote APTTAAE WT in 98, 
and the corrector has made the T into C 
(see the Facsimile, col. 26). Which is right, 
or dptadéws 7’? If the corrector had 
written o above + (as Prof. Platt, naturally 
enough, infers from the editio princeps, C.R. 
xii. p. 62), then the presumption in favour of 
dpmaXéws 7 would have been stronger than 
it actually is. Still, the fact remains that 
the first hand wrote T,—a strange over- 
sight here, if he had only dpradéws before 
him, whereas an accidental omission of C is 
quite conceivable. And there is a small 
point in favour of dpradéws 7 which ought 
not to be missed. In v. 97 everything 
points to éxovres : if, then, we read dpradéws 
without 7’, the notion of willingness or joy 
would be expressed twice over in the same 
clause. On the whole, I incline to dpradéws 
7’. Then in 97 we may read ovpia vorov 8 
éxévres @Eecav. The last of these words is 
due to Mr. F. W. Thomas, who compares 
Pind. P. 1. 91 dorep xvBepvaras 
| toriov dveudev. As to the short final 
syllable of éxovres, we find _ there in one of 
the corresponding verses, 163, pupiwy 7° 78y 
pirpacw dv6éwv, though in the others (31, 
64, 130, 196) it is long: I fear, however, 
that Prof. Platt’s xov¢icav (as =‘ hoisted ’ ?) 
will not serve. 

XIII. 149-154. 


Kat paw pepexvdea 
Alaxod 
ave] 
modw kuBepva 

civopia Te 


[&]Oadcas re K.T.A. 


The subject to ryua in 150 is dpera in v. 147. 
In 153 the MS. has civoyia: eivoyia is my 
conjecture, received by Mr. Kenyon. Can 
eivovia be retained without deleting re? 
Only in one of two ways. (1) We might 
take the sense to be, ‘she (dperd) governs 
the city, and (so does) Eunomia,’—when the 
latter is a second subject to xvBepva, added 
by a kind of afterthought. (2) The alterna- 
tive is even worse (indeed, to my mind, 
inadmissible): viz. to take the clause 
beginning with as referring 
to etvouia alone, which then becomes the 
only subject to xuBepva: we must then read, 
not & Oadéas, but either xai or 
in 154, and suppose hyperbaton of re, so 
that the constr. is eivopia xvBepva te... Kat 
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Oarias (or ciOadrias re) A€Aoyxev. Prof. 
Housman evidently saw that neither of 
these courses could well be adopted, and 
therefore, wishing to read eivopia, proposed 
to omit re, and to write caocid¢pwv. But can 
the unheard-of caoci¢pwy be said to: derive 
adequate probability from caocipPBporos in 
Hesychius, or cwoirokts? Surely the best 
remedy is to read the dat. eivoyia. The 
position of caddpwv is not then ‘intolerable’ 
(as Prof. Housman thinks it), because 
xuBepva stands so near; the sense is, 
‘governs... in a wise spirit,’ caddpwv 
being practically equivalent to an adverb 
owdppovus. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In the transcript as I first saw it the 
letters after érvjuws were read as AOAKA, 
AO and the second A being marked doubt- 
ful: from these 1 conjectured APA KA, 
i.e. dpa KAfew], and the E] was afterwards 
identified in a small separate fragment. At 
the same time I restored éveoraléev peciv], 
a conjecture which (as I afterwards learned 
from Mr. Kenyon) had been also made by 
Prof. Blass. As to e «’, I never had any 
doubt that it ought to be «i y’: insome of my 
MS. notes, dating from last summer, I find 
The presence of 
xapvéovrt, indeed, mikes the impossibility of 


XIIL 187-193. 


ei x’ patent to any one. In sending my dpa He 
KAew and évésragev, etc. to Mr. Kenyon, I fr 
iair[ er], probably forgot to change the to y: 
my eye certainly overlooked the x’ in reading P 
i 7G xal miovvols] the proof-sheet, and, so far, I am to blame. 
190 Tavoe [v éveorate, : such is the amazing 
, , Ad solecism proffered by Messrs. Jebb and ¥ 

paive, pee te [piAa- Blass.’ Any reader of this would infer that 96 

yAaov yepaipw ei x’ was a reading due to Prof. Blass and 3 
me, whereas it is the reading of the MS. 


Another critic would have told his readers 
this, and would have assumed, in such a 
matter, either that we had not chosen to 
touch the MS., or that the omission to alter 
x’ was a mere oversight. But Prof. Housman 
speaks of ‘an amazing solecism’ which we 
proffer—clearly suggesting that we ‘ proffer’ be 


In suggesting Xapicow, 
I had in view the fact that the rose was 
sacred to the Charites as well as to 
Aphrodite, and that they were often 
represented as young maidens decking 
themselves with flowers (cp. A. S. Murray, 


i j To say nothing of : 

Manual of Mythology, p. 174). In the say hit 

would not here refer to xpydevvov in the tone Y to 

technical sense, but to anything that ‘ binds 

the head’ (xdpa, dé), and the epithet would the 

Be mean ‘rose-crowned.’ Xdépwow would (related to «i as ov« to od) from the Arcadian ns 

4 depend on ziocvvos in 127, where ra (sc. Baoch wh 

édmiéc) =‘in (or ‘with’) that hope.’ The XIV. 3-6. se 


personificationimplied inthe epithet would be 


against taking ra with ziovvos and Xapwow 
as a modal or instrumental dat., as in Pind. 
T. 3. 8 xpi) pév | 
fovr’ dyavais xapitecow Bacraca. In 190 
I would suggest twa, tavde [re vixav 
IIv6éa]. We expect another reference to 
the victor Pytheas, and indeed, the mention 
of his name, before the epinikion ends ; and 
the son’s victory would naturally be 
associated here with the hospitality which it 
evoked from his father Lampon. 


o|uppopa. dpaddv- 

ve. BlapvrA[ar os podotca: 

. 

This is what the first hand wrote. Note 
the point after woAotea, which stands in the 
MS. Inv. 5 the corrector drew lines through 
HAH, and wrote xai above it. Mr. Kenyon 
indicates a lacuna between the corrector’s 
cat and tydary. A little bit of papyrus, 


XIII. 195 f. just above the line, is torn out after xai, but 
it is certain that the first hand’s HAH K+ 
érvpws dpa was immediately followed by IDANH, KA 
wit 


travOadis éuais éveoral fev ppeciv], 
vv [dor}dai 
mavti Kapvfovre Aaw. 


and there seems no reason to suppose that 
the corrector had written anything after kai, 
which was merely his substitute for 73. 
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On metrical grounds I corrected éo6Adv in 
v. 3 to éoOAots, which Mr. Kenyon reads: 
Prof. v. Wilamowitz (Gétting. Anz. p. 134) 
also approves it, remarking that éo6Aov may 
have arisen from the singular in the parallel 
clause (v. 5). The choice seems, indeed, 
to lie between éo6Aois and éoAdv 7’ : for the 
point after podotca in the MS. (whose punc- 
tuation is, as a general rule, trustworthy) 
is against such a conjecture as_ Prof. 
Platt’s, | ver podrodoa 
|Ovpdv, or any other 
which precludes a pause in the sense after 
podovca. 

But what was the origin of the first hand’s 
HAH inv. 5% It can scarcely have come 
from a mere AE (as if, eg., the text had 
been dé I think, with 
Prof. Housman, that it is most likely to have 
come from ide : a word not elsewhere found 
in Bacchylides, nor anywhere in Pindar, nor 
in tragedy, unless Triclinius was right in 
correcting 7/5’ (so L.) or 78° to id’ in Soph. Ant. 
969 ; Simonides, however, has “Opnpos 
Srycixopos (fr. 53). Prof. Housman restores 
thus :—- 


vew BlapvtAaros 
sg 


xo : 


i.e., disaster, ‘arriving with intent to crush 
him’ podrotea), would, after all, 
exalt the man of worth. The main objection 
to this is the point after poAoctca in the MS., 
confirming what the context itself suggests, 
that a new clause began with v. 5. But 
another possibility has occurred to me, 
which would enable us to use id. The 
lacuna before ov in v. 5 is estimated at four 
letters : but the letter I being thin, there is 
room (as I have tested by measurement) for 
KAEIN. Now suppose that Bacchylides 
wrote : 

ovpdopa 7’ dpaddv- 

vet BapvtAaros pododvoa, 

kai kAewov id’ tev- 


In KAIKAEINON the resemblance of 
KA to KA might have led to the loss of 
KAI, leaving in our papyrus only 
KAEINON: and JA (perhaps written 
without elision |AE) may have grown into 
HAH (unmetrical though that was) under 
the hand of a scribe who noted only that in 


the two immediately preceding verses - ~ 


was followed by --: this he thought to 
reproduce by «Aewdv 757. Then the cor- 
rector, finding cai xAewov (with perhaps 737) 
in another MS., and seeing that 78 at least 
was wrong, may have concluded that xai 
ought to replace it. 

XIV. 10 f. 


xetpos KuBepva- 


lA 
tat ppeverow. 


We must read, I think, ds 76 (W. Headlam, 
A. C. Pearson), or ds 7a (v. Wilamowitz). As 
7) map modes (Pind. P. 3. 60) denotes what 
is just before us, our ‘immediate future,’ 
TO xetpds might well mean, ‘ what one 
has to do off-hand,’ one’s nearest or im- 
mediate task. But is xvBepvara the right 
form? If so, it is pass., and 7d map xetpds is 
ace. of respect: ‘is governed in, as to, his 
immediate task.’ xvBepva, with civ in v. 11, 
would be better: but then the corrector has 
deleted the I of KYBEPNAI: could he 
have done this if = YN had followed, showing 
that the verb was the pres. indic.? This is 
so improbable that the choice seems to rest 
between xvBepvarar and xvBépvacev (so v. 
Wilamowitz). Ishould prefer the latter, did 
not the gnomic aor. seem slightly out of 
place here. 

XV. 57-61. 


8 aidAos Wevderor kat adpoovvats 

UBpis, & wALodrov] divapiv te Gods 
60 adris 

és Babiv POdpov. 


In v. 59 I have thought from the first 
that we must write &: 4, as=‘she,’ empha- 
tically resuming the subject, seems to me 
impossible when has pre- 
ceded. Then 8 in 61 is the dé ‘of the 
apodosis’; we have to compare such pas- 
sages as Jl, 4. 438 dre 7d Téraprov 
érégovto..., | Seva tporedy 
But I wish that we could adopt Prof. Platt’s 
emendation atris | [o¢’]. Unfortunately the 
facsimile shows (col. 31) that there is not 
room for =®, and the slight traces of the 
lost letter point to A: it cannot (I think) 
have been ©. 

XVI. 3. 


The metre is shown by v. 15, _. 
Prof. Blass restores Ivepiabev 
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éxt dpévas Otpavia. The first word is (I 
think) certain: but émi ¢pévas is weak and 
unsatisfactory. Read Iepiabev povos 
Oipavia. The Muse sends to the poet in 
Ceos a golden ship, freighted with songs, 
from Pieria in Thrace, where Apollo haunts 
the banks of the Hebrus, rejoicing in the 
swans, and in the hymns of his votaries: 
mainovev (v. Wilamowitz) seems likely in v. 
8, especially as the « needed for yévwy is not 
in the MS. 
XVI. 11-15. 


xopot AeAdav 

xehadynoav wap’ dyaxdéa. vadv. 
mpiv ye Aureiv 

Oixadlav Sarropévav 


mpiv ye in v. 13 is odd, and thus far I 
have seen only two attempts to explain it. 
(1) Prof. Otto Crusius (Philol. lvii. p. 170) 
accepts the full stop at vadv, and understands, 
‘ we sing how, of yore, Heracles left Oechalia,’ 
so that zpiv is much like roré: but I know 
of no parallel for this. (2) Prof. v. Wila- 
moWwitz (Gétting. Anz. p. 135) takes zpiv with 
Aureiv: ‘ Before Heracles (thus we sing) left 
Oechalia’ [‘bevor Herakles, so singen wir, 
Oichalia verliess’]: then, he thinks, a 
parenthesis begins with ixero 8 in 16, and 
goes down to foidy in 22: and at last, in v. 
23, ror’ duaxos daiuwv brings in the account 
of what happened before Heracles left 
Oechalia. I confess that this seems to me 
to pass the bounds of poetical license in the 
structure of sentences. 

The MS., be it noted, has no point after 
vadv. I suspect that mpiv ye xAéouev should 
be linked with what precedes. piv with 
the indic. is of course very rare except in 
negative sentences: Goodwin M.7. § 635 
brings only three instances of it in sentences 
which are ‘strictly affirmative’: and in all 
of these mpiv means (as in the negative 
sentences) until. Here, then, the sense 
(beginning with réca in v. 11) would be :— 
‘Thus far the Delphian choruses have 
hymned thee by thy glorious shrine—wntil 
we begin (as we now do) to sing how Heracles 
left Oechalia,’ etc. The limiting force of 
téoa in v. 11 illustrates the negative feeling 
which may elsewhere be traced even in these 
affirmative sentences where zpiv takes the 
indic.: i.e. the choruses do not chant any 
longer—they cease—now that the moment 
has come to sing of Heracles. In short, 
mpiv ye is here the mechanism by which 
Bacchylides manages that transition, in 
which he was so much less skilful than 
Pindar from proem to myth, 


In concluding this batch of notes, I must 
ask leave to refer very briefly to an observa- 


tion made by Prof. Housman in the last. 


number of this Review (p. 69). After re- 
ferring to the ‘metrical solecisms’ of which 
he holds Mr. Kenyon to have been guilty, 
he adds: ‘three or four supplementary viola- 
tions of metre are proposed in the notes by 
Professor Jebb.’ At my request, the Editor 
asked Prof. Housman to specify these ‘viola- 
tions.’ They are, it appears, the following 
four. (1) and (2): the short av- of évéyovow 
and the short Bpo- of Bporav in my first 
restoration (exempli gratia) of xiii. 25-30 (on 
which see above): to these Prof. Housman 
again alludes on p. 72, as ‘false quan- 
tities,’ because they contravene his doc- 
trine (yet to be proved) that the last 
syllable could not be (3) rerpa- 
xwAov in my first restoration of x. 25: 
on which see above. (4) On v. 193 I 
had suggested that either dv dp’ or 70’ dv 
could be inserted after Movoay: Mr. Kenyon, 
in his note, said, ‘dv dp’ (or zor’),’ where 
mor should have been é6v: and Prof. 
Housman seized on the oversight as proof 
that I had proposed dv of’. These are the 
four ‘ violations of metre’ to which, without 
specifying them, Prof. Housman made such 
prominent allusion. We learn from the 
same authority that there are ‘quite half-a- 
dozen scholars in England who understand 
these matters’ [of metre]. As we know 
that one distinguished College in Gower 
Street already claims two of these, there 
are only four left for the rest of England ; 
and no one of any modesty could feel hurt 
at being left out of such a group. Ireland, 
by the bye, we infer, cannot boast a solitary 
metrist ; while as to Scotland, we learn 
from Prof. Platt (C.R. xii. p. 58) that 
the very rudiments of metre are unknown 
in its Universities. I wonder whether he 
has ever seen a book called Flosculi Graeci 
Boreales, edited in 1882 by one of the finest 
scholars in Britain, Principal Sir William 
Geddes, then Professor of Greek in the 
University of Aberdeen. It contains 
Greek and Latin verses, by ‘alumni Aber- 
donenses,’ comparable to the best work of 
the kind that has been done anywhere. 
It is indispensable to study metres in 
technical hand-books; but it is also good 
to aim at acquiring, by writing in those 
metres, some insight into their spirit, some 
perception of their rhythm, some sympathy 
with their flexible movement, some ear for 
their music; something, in a word, which is 
nearer to their essence than a doctrine 
which, when separated from the discipline of 
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taste and feeling, may sometimes incur 
the danger of becoming rashly dogmatic and 
pedantically rigid. 

R. C. JE, 


In the February number of the Classical 
Review (p. 68b) Mr. Housman says ‘three or 
four supplementary violations of metre are 
proposed in the notes by Prof. Jebb.’ It is 
not for me to undertake the defence of Prof. 
Jebb on metrical points, where even those 
who claim to be authorities seem to differ 
not a little; but I think it is only fair to 
explain that in one instance, where an un- 
metrical restoration is apparently ascribed 
to Prof. Jebb, the fault is not in his con- 
jecture but in my too brief statement of it ; 
while in another, a want of correspondence 
between the restoration of an epode and the 
text as it stands in the corresponding epode 
is due to his conjecture having been made 
on a proof that had not been finally revised. 

At the end of my note on v. 193 I mention 
that ‘Professor Jebb suggests dv dp’ (or zor’) 
éOdvaro.’ The insertion in brackets was 
merely intended to signify that Prof. Jebb 
made no decisive choice between the two 
previously suggested stopgaps ; but if zoré 
was chosen the order should have been 
inverted, so that I ought to have written 
‘or ov.’ 

The other passage is x. 25, where Prof. 
Jebb proposed to read rerpdxwdov émel, the 
corresponding line in the second epode (I. 
53) having [vore]pov But when 
Prof. Jebb made his restoration, he had 
before him a proof in which the latter line 
stood as ...... ov evppoovva, and he then pro- 
posed to read the first word as deOAov 
(scanned disyllabic). Subsequently 
discovered traces of a p, and restored 
torepov, but retained Prof. Jebb’s restora- 
tion of ll. 21-26, both on account of 
the uncertainty of my reconstruction of Il. 
51 and 53, and for the sake of its sugges- 
tions as to the general sense of the passage. 
I called attention, however, to the uncertainty 
of the metre of ll. 23 and 25, so that no one 
could have been misled. 

It may be worth while to remember that, 
in other passages as well as this, the gentle- 
men who were kind enough to help me in 
the preparation of the editio princeps were 
not working on the text as it now stands, 
but on one far less complete, and subject to 
alteration almost from day to day. To give 
but one other example: at xiii. 30 the 
(doubtful) letters « had not been inserted in 
the proof when Prof. Jebb conjectured Zevs, 


but the conjecture was left on record because 
the reading of the MS. is uncertain. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


iii. 37. [yéyw]vev is almost impossible, but 
what on earth can the right word be? 
Aiyawevt 

v. 64. For éddy see Pind. frag. 44. 

67. dpyynoras is, I think, only another 
form of dpyeorys: cf. dpyére beside 

vii. 6. re]. 

x. 51. Was the original reading of the 
first hand yAéocayv iods ds? 

xii. 8. Neuwéa is an iambus, and this line 
the first of the antistrophe. 

xiii. 190. twa tavde.... 

The twa seems to me to require some 
rather strange metaphor to agree with it, e.g. : 


tpvov twa tavd exabev myyav vewv. 


(Pyth. iv. 299) Housman. There can 
be no doubt I think that the same critic’s 
correction of to is right. In 
189 I should prefer Mr. Nairn’s hourkoxpa- 
d€uvors te Movorats. 

xvii. 17, peyaddy 

xvii. 90. With Blass, Ellis, Housman, 
Pearson, Richards against me I may well 
speak with bated breath, yet I cannot be- 
lieve that Bacchylides would lengthen a 
short vowel before oda. We must not ap- 
peal to Homer unless we can show that the 
lyric poets scan on his principles. Homer 
will lengthen a short vowel before védos, 
péyas, Aapds, Séos, any number 
more words ; Bacchylides knew that as well 
as we, and he does not imitate him therein. 
I should propose rather to read ddpv, cde 
vw Bopeds. 

Before introducing a short syllable as 
anacrusis in a Dorian ode of Bacchylides the 
following facts should be considered. In all 
the Dorian odes of Pindar a short anacrusis 
is only found in these instances: the sixth 
line of the strophes of Olymp. vi., when the 
rhythm is peculiar and not at all like any of 
Bacchylides ; moreover it could not be long 
by any possibility, and so is not to the 
point ; Olymp. vii. 4 and perhaps 10, viii. 
22, the opening of the epodes of Nem. v., 
and IJsth. i. 5. Bacchylides is as strict 
in this matter. The anacrusis of the first 
line of the epodes of iii. is common as 
in Nem. v., and this is very natural as we are 
here making a transition from logaoedic to 
Dorian ; in xiii. despite the appearances in 
Mr. Kenyon’s scheme there is no instance, 
for synaphea exists between the first and 
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second lines of the strophe, and again be- 
tween the seventh and eighth, and in the 
epodes between the second and third, so 
that in all these couplets the first syllable of 
the second line is not an anacrusis at all; at 
83 [€]Aeov is wrong (od Acirov Blass) ; at 
xiv. epode 2 Kenyon’s scheme is wrong, and 
in 19 Kdcorroduw is a choriambus ; at xv. 
45 read probably @eotow 8 dvioyovres (Hous- 
man), or if we here admit an exception what 
is one to bolster up any conjectures? Apart 
then from the peculiar case of the epodes of 
iii. it seems rather doubtful whether Bacchy- 
lides ever allowed this license at all. At 
any rate it is fifty or a hundred to one that 
when an anacrusis is to be supplied in these 
odes it must be a long syllable. This over- 
throws several conjectures already made, 
and may be useful to some future speculators. 
ArTHuR 


1, 24. 8 (mdodros) avgew dpévas 
dvépds. 6 8 eb Geods xvdporépa 
caive xéap. The last words are obscure both 
in meaning and in construction. Read 6eds 
for Oeovs and everything becomes plain. Cf. 
5, 36 épdwv py Kapor Beds. 

3, 68. Hesych, tatverat yodotrat, 
verat, Tapa Tov AlyvTriots. 

96. apagavte 8 od heper Koopoy owr7d. 
8 dAabeia Kai tis 
xapw Kyias anddvos. I fully accept 
Mr. Thomas’ explanation of these words as 
meaning (in plain prose) that there shall be 
sung complimentary verses by Bacchylides 
on Hiero, This is much the most suitable 
sense. Also jyuveivy in Pindar and B. means 
not simply celebrate, talk about, but celebrate 
in verse: if therefore we took the lines as 
Mr. Kenyon does, they would mean that B. 
counted on being himself made the subject 
of complimentary verses. But for xaddv I 
would not adopt Baddy nor Aaxwv. I suggest 
kaddv or xadds, the former being more 
poetical. 

5, 11. As to the conjectures wAct and 
for in Thue. 8, 22,4 raparépre 
and zapérkec have certainly got confused, 
most MSS. wrongly presenting the latter ; 
and in 6,1, 1 is a for 
cavres. But zéure seems better here (cf. 
197) ; and, as either «Aeevvay or KAewds must 
be wrong (Housman), I suggest something 
like és Ociav toAw. In the MS. lines 
35, 75, 115 have each a syllable that should 
have been given to the line following. In 
14 ééAwv might stand. The fourfold wy 
would not be as disagreeable to the Greeks 
as to us. 


131. od yap “Apys xpiver pidov 
év woAguw will bear on the question as to 

186. cidapovias As against 
Prof. Tyrrell’s interpretation, ef. 3, 92 cABov 
...dvOea. 

9, 28. The moon dorpwv d:axpive pay. 
Possibly 

11, 86. Read éeiva ré pepipva. 
The dative pepizva seems metrically better 
than pépyzva and was also the form first 
written in the papyrus. Was éeiva (£eiva) 
really B.’s word? Mr. Kenyon’s parallel is 
hardly parallel. Why should the anxiety 
be ‘strange’ ? 

17, 112. d vw dpdéBarev didva roppupéav. 
It has occurred to me that didva may be the 
remains of owédva. In that case read dude- 


Bade toppupéav owddva. 
Hersert Ricwarbs. 


ODE XVII. 


Ir will conduce to brevity as well as 
clearness if in what I have to say on this 
poem I pursue the following order: first to 
explain the metrical elements out of which 
it is constructed ; then to present a scheme 
of its metre; then to examine the questions 
of division and of antistrophic correspon- 
dence; and then to enumerate the conjec- 
tural alterations which I have adopted from 
others and made myself, or have refused to 
adopt and refrained from making. 

The paeonic foot consists of five xpdvoi, 
morae, units of time. The distribution of 
these five xpdvor into five syllables, UC, 
is found in Simmias and perhaps in the 5th 
(=4th) verse of the strophe of Pindar’s fifth 
Pythian, but not in this ode. The forms 
here employed by Bacchylides are the 
following. 


l. mparos, 
in which the two first xpdvo are contained 
in one long syllable. 

Tay TérapTos, 

in which one long syllable contains the two 
last xpdvot. 

3. Kpytikds, 
in which both the first and the last pair of 
xpdvor are contained in long syllables. Of 
all paeonic feet this is the easiest recognised 
and the oftenest used. The next variety is 
a foot which has the external air of a ditro- 
chaeus but the nature of a paeon : 

4,  xpytixds xara durpdxatoy, 
in which:one of the two trochees is a tpoxatos 
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Sionuos and has the length of two xpdvo 
only and not of three. Like this is the 
next : 

which you may call xopiapBos revraoypos or 
KpyntiKds Kata xopiapBor, since it has not six 
xpdvor like the choriambus proper, but only 
tive. This foot, so far as I know, is not 
mentioned by the ancient writers on metre, 
but it is clearly employed by Pindar in the 
2nd and 6th (= 5th) verses of the strophe of 
the fifth Pythian. 

All these five varieties have this in com- 
mon, that they are divisible in two ways: 
either into a @éo.s (I use the term in its 
right and ancient sense for the stressed 
part of the foot) of three ypovo: and an dpats 
of two, 


or into a Oéors of two and an dpors of three, 


The next two forms are divisible only in the 
second way. 

__ Baxxeios, also called zadmBax- 
xewos. Hephaestion says that this is dvem- 
but Pindar and 
Bacchylides seem to have thought otherwise. 

7. may tpitos. 
These seven feet may all be found in the 
second Olympian or the fifth Pythian of 


Pindar; and into these seven feet can the 
whole of this ode be mapped out, except the 
16th verse (7) of the strophe. At the end 
of that verse I think we have an eighth 
form : 
8. paxpa revTaxpovos, 

as it is called by Bellermann’s Anonymus de 
musica 1=83: a single syllable prolonged 
throughout five xpdvor, the length of one 
paeonic foot. This is employed with great 
profusion by Moritz Schmidt in scanning the 
second Olympian, though its importation 
there is not really necessary at any point. 


Such then are the bricks: now I will give 
a plan of the building. I retain, to avoid 
confusion, the MS division of verses, though 
it has no metrical significance: feet will 
therefore be found running over from one 
line into the next. Anacrusis I mark by 
setting the syllable further to the left and 
parting it from the sequel by the sign: in- 
stead of |. Where the end of one verse 
and the beginning of another are visibly 
connected by synaphea, I write syn. after 
the former. In catalectic feet I use no 
special marks of quantity beside _ and VU, 
because no one really knows which of three 
or four notations is correct. The overflow 
of feet from verse to verse prevents me in 
some places from using the special sign for 
the rpoxaios dionpnos, so I use it nowhere. 


STROPHE. 


. 


y 


| 


3 26 69 92 


syn. 5 28 71 94 


gn 6 2 72 95 
7 30 73 96 


syn. 8 31 74 97 
9 32 75 98 

syn, 10 33 76 99 
11 34 77 100 

12 35 78 101 


syn. 13 36 79 102 
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0 15 38 81 104 
syn. 16 39 82 105 
| p 17 40 83 106 


syn, 18 41 84 107 


v 20 43 86 109 

Epope. 


52 118 
53 119 


a 55 121 
k syn. 57 123 


59 125 


60 126 


n 

t 
r 64 130 
1 
66 132 a 
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The chief divisions, which I mark by the 
sign || , are most of them rendered plain by 
hiatus or the lengthening of short syllables 
or a sequence of quantities unmetrical 
unless divided. Subdividing the periods 
into cola of two three or five feet can be 
done with ease by anyone and with certainty 
by no one. 

My distribution of the syllables into feet 
is in some places the only distribution 
possible, in others not: this rhythm, by 
reason of its nature, is often capable of 
partition in more ways than one, as may be 
seen in the many schemes of Pindar’s two 
paeonic odes. I do not speak of such 
arrangements as Rossbach’s, in whose hands 
a paeonic ode ceases to be paeonic at all and 
becomes an epitome of all metres; nor even 
of Moritz Schmidt’s method, who would 
almost have expelled the Baxyeios from this 
poem by employing the paxpa zevrdxpovos : it 
is possible for anyone to follow as I do the 
practice of J. H. H. Schmidt and yet to 
diverge in many points of detail. For 
example: verse 4 of the epode may well be 
scanned 


At verses 7 and p of the strophe some may 
prefer 


v 


where v VV is not the spondee or dactyl it 
looks like, but a paeon beginning with a 
xpovos tpionuos. Verse of the strophe 
may be made to end with the end of a foot, 
and verse v to begin with anacrusis. In 
short, others will hit on arrangements 
perhaps as good as mine and perhaps better, 
but they will hardly hit on any arrange- 
ment which I have not considered. 

In antistrophic correspondence Pindar 
suffers no irregularity, except that _ may 
answer JJ. He thus allows the following 
equivalents : 


vuvew' 


But versifiers are divided into two classes, 
one of which contains Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus, and the other the rest of mankind. In 
technical accomplishment Sophocles and 
Euripides are not more decidedly the 
inferiors of Aeschylus than Bacchylides is 
the inferior of Pindar ; and any expectation 
of Pindaric rigour is unreasonable in itself 
and soon dispelled by the witness of the 


MS. The equivalents allowed by Bacchylides 
are the following: in the few places where 
the text which I adopt is conjectural I 
enclose within brackets the letter which 
indicates the verse. 


ert 


v 


virh 


Several of these correspondences are found 
in Aristophanes: for instance Lys. 789 


answers 813 


Aristophanes indeed goes further, and 
allows an epitrite,_J __, or a foot which 
is an epitrite to the eye, to stand in anti- 
strophie correspondence with a paeon. 

But lest it should still be thought that 
these loose equivalences arise from corrup- 
tion and must yield to conjecture, I mention 
one significant fact. The ode possesses two 
strophes and two antistrophes. The second 
strophe and both the antistrophes contain 
peculiarities of this nature : the first strophe 
(unless there is an exception in verse 14) 
contains none ; it always has at least one of 
the other systems agreeing with it, and 
generally more than one. This cannot be 
explained by the hypothesis of corruption. 
If indeed this were the first ode in the book 
you might say that the scribes wrote 
carefully at first and grew negligent as they 
proceeded ; but that is now impossible. 
Therefore I infer that Bacchylides meant 
the first strophe to be the pattern of the 
metre, and generally adhered to this in the 
sequel but indulged in variations now and 
then. From the epodes, since there are 
only two of them, no conclusion can be 
drawn. 

I now come to the emendation of the 
poem in detail ; and here I pass over such 
passages as 4, 74, 88, 91 (é€orw), 93, 97, 
108, where the MS is obviously unmetrical 
and Mr Kenyon or others have made con- 
jectures which restore syllabic correspond- 
ence and seem to be right. But I comment 
on every place where metrical difficulty 
arises, and on several where the difficulty is 
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other than metrical. Almost all my correc- 
tions have been printed in the Athenaeum 
for December 25th, 1897. 

7 This adjective 
cannot well mean anything: write z[e]Ac- 
paiyidos, which has the same relation to 

17, 18 (p, a). 


ped. |v bx’ ddpiwv 
divacev Oppo. 


Mr Kenyon prints péAfa]v, which is un- 
metrical ; write péA{eo]v, which makes the 
metre accord exactly with 40 «rd: 
if the gap has room for a it has room for eo. 
For the sense see the oxérAvov dAyos of 19. 

20, 21 (v, pepraérov || dovov. On account 
of this hiatus I have made the two verses 
asynartete and begun the second with 
anacrusis: thus Professor Platt’s 
is unnecessary, though it may be right. 
Reason against a third plan, to scan 
eptarov as and allow this equiva- 
lent for the _L_¥v of 43, 86, 109, will be 
found in my note on 116. 

34-36 (A—r). 


Ouvyarynp adveod 
TovTiw 
Tlowedave. 


The long initial syllable of rAabcioa prevents 
the metre from proceeding: write prycioa, 
and see xiii 66 Aiax@ puxOeioa, Pind. Ol. vi 
29 pixGeioa. But how ex- 
plain the change? Four lines above at 
30 sq. 6), are the words Avds 
“Idas | 
I should have thought. In that verse the 
first syllable may be long or short as you 
please, for it is in anacrusis: compare 74 
with 8 and 97. So write wAa@eica in 31: 
the two participles have exchanged places. 

Here I will take out of their turn the 
corresponding verses in the second antis- 
trophe, 97-101 (@—p). 


_anacrusis being impossible. 


peyetoa A€xer? Zyvi 
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36-38 (v—o). 
xpvoredv 
té of Sdcav 
Nypyides. 


Where in 37 we have the syllables -dmAoxou, 
in 14 we have_L_v, in 103 UU_¥, in 80 
the letters EY AENAPON, which might be 
either or There I am inclined 
to think Mr Kenyon right in proposing 
wvdevSpov to agree with the first strophe 
(against éidevdpov to agree with the second 
antistrophe, see on 116); but even that 
change is not strictly necessary, and it is 
not necessary to add to idmAoxor here : in the 
preceding foot of the same verse you find 
_v-v at 103 (unless you admit a Doric 
kdpis, against which see on 116) answering 
_cvv at 14, 37, 80. But where in 38 we 
have xdéAvppa, in 15, 81, 104 we have __V, 
so here there is real necessity for change, 
The simplest 
amendment seems to me xdAAvopa (cf. 
novepa) an ornament: that the word would 
ever come to mean sweeping was what 
Bacchylides could not foresee. xopéy dupa 
would render the antistrophic correspondence 
exact, but I do not commend it. f 

39 (7). ‘Kvwooiwv: scanned as a disyl- 
lable’ says Mr Kenyon. But Bacchylides 
does not treat vin this way, and he does 
allow to answer therefore -apye 
Kvooot- answering at 16, 82, 
105. 

42 (7) duBporo’ épavvdv. This gives 
answering U._v at 19, 85, 108: the same 
equivalence is found in 80=103 and in 
87 =21, 44 and in 102=13, 36, 79. Pro- 
fessor Platt’s duBpdrov will produce exact 
correspondence here, just as Mr Purser’s 
dope for Odpev at 94 and Mr Kenyon’s 
Nypios for Nypéos at 102 will produce it 
there ; but since so many of these irregu- 
larities resist emendation I think it better 
to leave them alone in the few places where 


the change is easy. 
43 (v) ideiv is unmetrical. 20, 86, 109 


begin with __V, and to write éodety will 


épov Se deAdives give the legitimate equivalent in the 
vateTat péyav Gods very next foot at 109 answers M 
Onoéa at 20, 43, 86. The end of the preceding 
ov Sdpov: euorev re Gewv verse is torn away, and may have contained xé 
péyapov. the éo-. An Homeric id€ew is out of the 

question. 


100 (A) has _ for which may be 
legitimate (see however on 116), but the 
beginning of 101 (4) has no metrical form 
at all, Exact correspondence will be effected 
by the transposition péyapov te | poder, 
or if you prefer it wéyapov 7’ | 


49 (c). Nothing could be more appropriate 
than Mr Kenyon’s [dvd]p[és]; but the 
facsimile shows no room for the letters avd, 
nor have we any means of knowing whether 
the hiatus vavBara: | dvdpés is permitted by 
asynartesia or forbidden by synaphea: for 
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two reasons therefore it would be safer to 
write [xex]p[ds], objective genitive. In the 
Athenaeum I suggested @otpov, but there is 
no room for ov. 
58 xat ce should be accentuated kai oé. 
60-63 (n—gq) 


Tovde xpvoeov 
> 
xelpos ayAaov 
duxov Opdoe és Sdpovs 
éveyxe Koopov Babeias adds. 


In 62 (p) Mr Kenyon writes <r6> capa, not 
at all in the lyric style, and so makes the 
second foot _U_ agreeing syllabically with 
the second foot of 128. But __ answers 
every whit as legitimately as 
does, and of this latter equivalence we have 
three examples though of the former we 
have only this one. In my opinion dyAadv 
belongs to o@pa and not, as Mr Kenyon 
makes it, to xoopov. 


67-70 (a-8). 


Zeds, brépoxov re MINQI 
pilw 

mavoepKea 


Mr Kenyon prints Mivwi and says that the 
t is lengthened but does not add that the w 
is shortened. In Bacchylides the shortening 
is improbable and the lengthening impossible. 
The MS reading may just as well mean 
Mivw, which gives _ for in the 
second foot of the verse. For Mivw here 
with Mévwi in 8 compare the varying datives 
in -e and -ei from adjectives in -ys. Exact 
correspondence would be obtained by writing 
© yovw and expelling the proper name as a 
gloss; but this is unlikely when the word 
mats immediately follows. 

I do not understand the expression zavdi 
mavdepxéa (airav), and I suggest didov 
... maida. If this is right, the inflexion was 
assimilated to Mivw. 

72, 73 (Zn). The foot which unites these 
two verses is __ J in 6 sq. and 29 sq. and 
95 sq., for in the last place Professor Jebb 
rightly scans ddxkpy xéov as _L_. Here 
Mr Kenyon’s emendation yeipe wérace gives 
vv-v» which is quite satisfactory: the 
xéipas wéracce of the MS has no metre. 

86-91 (v-y, a, B). 


Elev d& vids evdobev 
Kéap, te Kat’ ov- 
pov iaxev evdaidadov 
poipa 8’ érépav 
tero Sopu' 90 
vew Bopeas dara. 


In 86 Mr-Kenyon restores rafev but says 
that Professor Jebb’s ya6ev gives a better 
sense: ‘Minos rejoiced -at Theseus having 
fallen into his trap, and ordered the ship to 
proceed without waiting ; but fate ordained a 
different ending.’ Bacchylides however says 
nothing about an ending, and what he does 
say, according to this conjecture and inter- 
pretation, is incoherent and self-contradic- 
tory: ‘Minos ordered them to sail on; but 
fate ordained a different course, and—on 
they sailed!’ Well then, fate did no¢ ordain 
a different course, but just the same course 
as Minos. If fate ordained a different 
course, then Minos must have ordered them 
to stop the ship. And stop the ship is pre- 
cisely what icyev vaa means. The xatovpoy 
of the MS is not xar’otpov but xdrovpov 
(compare ézoupos): ‘he ordered them to stop 
the ship, which was running before the 
wind,’ ryAavyei yap év papei Bopyjiae 
atpa. Without this correction the passage 
is nonsense, and from this correction it follows 
that ragev' is right and wrong. Minos 
was filled with remorse, as befitted a son of 
Zeus, to think that he had sent a fine young 
fellow to his death. I remark, though I lay 
but little stress on it, that the MS has no 
stop at the end of 89. 

In 90 we have the verb odw, which is the 
active of cota: and means the same as cevw. 
Like cevw, it begins not with a simple o but 
with o and an invisible consonant: hence its 
compounds dopvacdos and Aaogados are spelt 
with oo, like the augmented tenses of cevw, 
and here it lengthens: the last syllable of 
ddpv just as cevw lengthens short vowels in 
Homer. vev in 91 is obviously vw: cand « 
are confused at v 154, viii 11, xi 68, 120, 
xii 6, xvii 107, xviii 36, xix 3, 15, 35. But 
the tense should be the past, and the two sen- 
tences require a link: alter then one more 
letter and write ddpv, go’ of vw xrA. Yet 
after all it is not likely that Bacchylides left 
a verb in -dw uncontracted ; so better keep 
ode as the imperfect of cocw. 

In 91 dyra makes the verse end with 
_v—~ instead of _L_v. Itis true, though 
strange, that. Aristophanes, as I have said 
already, uses _ in antistrophic corres- 
pondence with paeons. But Bacchylides, far 
from admitting the correspondence, does not 
seem even to admit the foot. Therefore | 
propose here the Aeolic dyra. ‘This ap- 
parently occurs, as Professor Platt has 
pointed out to me, in Simon. frag. 41: the 
MS reading there too is of course dyra, but 
the dactylic rhythm seems to require dyra, 
which Bergk formerly proposed. In Bac- 


1 Or raxev, which Mr Blass reads in the MS. 
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chylides frag. i 15 I have conjectured 
Eipwzida = Eipwridys. 
100, 101 (A, »).- See on 34-36. 


102, 103 (v, €) Nypéos 


tov KOpas. 


Mr Kenyon writes Nypjos. Nypios, 
though unnecessary, may be right, since MS 
authority in such points is worth next to 
nothing. But éecev ruins the metre which 
it was meant to restore. The text seems 
legitimate: -deioe Nyp- is answering 
_—v, -€os is answering _ _ 
Exact correspondence in these two feet 
might be obtained by writing ewer yépovros 
and calling Nypéos a gloss. 


109, 110 (uv, p). re rarpds GAoxov dirav 


‘ 
cepvav Boorw. 


110 is unmetrical, but the emendation is 
very simple: put ceuvdv in the place of 
eldev and ide or idev in the place of ceuvay (so 
also Platt): iS makes the metre agree 
syllabically with 21 and 44, ide with 87. 
The original reading in 109 seems to have 
been something like idov. 


112 (y). 
vw dppeBadrrev didva 


Mr Kenyon’s éudéBadrev is required, not by 
the metre, but by the following éréOnxev. 
diédva zopupéav should be aidAav 
In AIOAAN the A’ was absorbed by the A 
and AIOAN was made into the Greek word 
AIONA by transposing one letter: so at 120 


A-AAO- appears as ATAQ-, and at v 
117 ATEA AON has been corrupted through 


ATEAON to ATTEAON. zopdvpay was 
then altered into an adjective agreeing with 


a.ova, 


114-116 (4-d). 
Tov ToTE ev 


Saxe Sodus podois épenvor. 


dddts is altered to ddAvos by the second hand. 
This Euripidean feminine is not credible in 
Bacchylides, whose propensity is in the 
opposite direction: the metre too, if not 
impossible, is at least unique. The two first 
feet of the verse are _. an- 
swering _._J|_VJ_. The equivalence is 
allowable, but not so the six short syllables 
in a row: nowhere else in this long poem 
are there more than three. I would there- 


fore restore exact correspondence by writing 

Sdxev ’Adpodira. I imagine that eévov 

was written évdov, Swxevevdov reduced to 

dwxevdov, the ephelcystic v then discarded 

from daxe, and AON mistaken for AOAI. — 
117, 118 (e, f). 


» 
dmuorov 6 tt daipoves Ge- 
Awow obdev dpevodpars Bporois. 


I have transferred the syllable 6é- from the 
beginning of 118 to the end of 117: the last 
foot of this verse is then _ J _ J answering 
_ J in 51. The subjunctive may be ir- 
regular, as Mr Kenyon thinks, but it is 
Pindaric and Bacchylidean: see ix 24. 
Palmer’s Aéow is clever but quite unneces- 
sary. 


I add a few notes on other odes. 


vii 10, 11. Supply [waid’] : 
see vi 12. 

ix 45, 46. Perhaps & 
dvaé rotapov, éyyovory (or éxydvory). 

xiii 61. The facsimile shows traces of 
C: write then redv réxos. 1t appears too 
from the facsimile that Mr Kenyon’s 
measurement of the gap is somewhat 
arbitrary and constitutes no objection to 
Prof. Jebb’s xXéos. 

xiii 67. Perhaps (or -a). 

xiii 96. The MS must have had ovpvat vorou 
ékdAn[woav zvoai] ioriov. Prof. Blass’s 
éxdA7woay is confirmed by the facsimile, but 
the rest of his supplement is unmetrical. 

A. E. Housman. 


ODE VII. 


& Aurapa Ovyarep Xpdvov te «[at] 
Nuxtos. 


In place of ‘Hyépa I would suggest 
Selene. Bacchylides himself (Frg. 66) calls 
Hecate dadoddpe Nuxrds 
rep, and Hecate as dadophorus is practically 
Selene. Even Hecate in Homeric Hymn v. 
438, is Aurapoxpydeuvos: much more her 
specialised double, Selene. ‘Most of the 
children of Night,’ Mr. Kenyon notes, ‘are 
of ill omen’ (p. 64). True enough for the 
late canonical Olympian mythology, false 
entirely for that primitive faith in which 
holy Night was the all-mother—a faith 
revived by those Orphic-Pythagorean specu- 
lations in which Pindar was simply steeped. 
Language, faithful because unconscious, 
remembered that Night was ei¢pdvy, which 
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the lexicons in their complex fashion call a 
‘euphemism.’ They reveal the whole source 
of the inversion when they add ‘ cf. Eumen- 
ides.’ I should scarcely venture to suggest 
Selene but that in sense it is practically 
the same as Professor Jebb’s ‘Hyépa. I 
may add that wevrjxovra for the number of 
the chorus would agree well with the old 
50 moon period. Schmidt (Chronologie, p. 


49) has pointed out how again and again 
the number 50 comes in in the old ‘ Kalen- 
darsagen,’ e.g. the fifty Danaides, the fifty 
daughters of Selene by Endymion. I do 
not fully understand the astronomy of the 
matter, but the wavvvyos oeAnvy was for 
most primitive festivals at once a practical 
and a religious necessity. 
Jane E, Harrison. 


MENANDER'’S Tewpyés. 


THE subjoined attempts to fill up a few of 
the lacunae in the papyrus may possibly in 
some cases be near the mark, though the 
chance of success in I Recto would have 
been increased if Prof. Nicole had given 
some intimation as to the number of letters 
deficient in each line. He has done this in 
II Verso, and might without much difficulty, 
I should imagine, have supplied similar 
information for the earlier page, where his 
own supplements vary from a single letter 
(I. 7) to no less than ten letters (1. 5). 

The opening clause might be restored 
thus :— 

3. ot8 [av éemurecciv] 
5. [rovodro o]upBeByxds, 6 p’ drroddAeKe 

6. [oixdpe]vov eis KépwOov émi mpagiv twa. 


In 1. 4 é€v dow y’ would equally well serve, 
if the space requires more letters. 1. 5 
would hardly accommodate M. Nicole’s ji) 
cidds 7d o., unless it begins much more to 
the right than any of the others. 1. 6 
dzédnpov (Nicole) should clearly be a 
participle. oixéuevor fits the sense and only 
requires that the doubtful » should be 
read as v. 

The next two lines are hardly recover- 
able, but M. Nicole’s treatment is not 
convincing. They might be retained for 
the previous speaker without more severe 
dealing. 


td vixra yryvopevov év 


kataAapBdvw pa Tors Oeods 
113 tw’ od rus exw. 
otk av yapeiv wept ris TAvképas oddev 
ppdoas 
trainv, mpoduroy x.7.d. 
_ In I Verso the break introduced into 1. 2 
is of the harshest. I would suggest that 
Chresippos should be discharged altogethe r. 


NO. CIII. VOL. XII. 


5 KXeaiveros yap, ob petpaxiov Niav 
mor’ év Tais dumédous 
éréxowe TO Tavv. 


In 1. 11 I think we may safely read the 
letters thus :— 


dypeca may well mean ‘loss of faculty,’ 
‘unconsciousness,’ ‘symptoms of collapse.’ 
In that case xafaipovos (1. 12) may be dis- 
pensed with and a verb sought with perhaps 
door pev to follow. 

1. 17 6 davrdws May 
perhaps be maintained unaltered as meaning 
‘he told him to disregard what was a mere 
trifle.’ 

In II Recto 1. 1 xadeoac’ éyw would 
perhaps be the simplest resource, with some 
such words as émOvpod pdda ending the 
preceding line and governing <«izeiy (I. 2). 
Then in 1. 3 @éAwva would be a vocative 
and the speakers would be women, which 
seems a more natural arrangement of the 
scene. 


A. otros ye, Piduva, 
ri xatpero ; 
oipwlerw pev ovv, Tovodros dv yapetv. 


reads well enough, the explanation given by 
Prof. R. Ellis of the last words being 
accepted. 

1, 7 Perhaps éyy’dev 6 Oeparwv. 

In the last Verso 1]. 4 yvaoer’ is perhaps 
to be read for ddcer’. 

1. 5, pov “mri coi, yépov, 1. 9 Sexopevor, 1. 13 
adaves. 

Unquestionably the absence of a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the papyrus is 
much to be regretted. 

T. L. Acar. 
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ROMAN SHOE FOUND AT BIRD- 
OSWALD. 


Roman shoes of various sorts have been 
found not unfrequently both in England 
and in various other countries. The shoe, 
of which an illustration is appended, was 
found last summer in the course of ex- 
cavations outside the Roman fort of Ambo- 
glanna (Birdoswald) on Hadrian’s Wall 
close to Gilsland. The illustration represents 
it half-size. It belongs to a class of shoes 
which are distinct from the calcei, caligae, etc., 
of literature, but which were widely used in 
ancient times, and are still common in many 
parts of Europe. It is made of one piece of 
leather without any special sole ; there is a 
vertical seam, as in modern shoes, behind 
the heel, and the toe is cut into strips each 


undressed leather, but their special feature 

seems rather to be that they are made of 

one piece of leather without any proper sole. 
F. HAveERFIELD. 


THE BASE OF THE POLYZALOS 
BRONZE. 


THE second line of the inscription on the 
base of the bronze dedicated by Polyzalos 
at Delphi, which was discovered by the 
French school in 1896, has caused some 
difficulty. In the interesting report which 
M. Homolle furnished to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, he offered an explanation which 
is not satisfactory ; and it is clear that, it 
did not satisfy himself. The legend is :— 


AEZEYQNYMATIOA. 


RoMAN SHOE: BrRDOSWALD, 1897. 


of which ends in an eyehole for the lace. 
For the fastening over the foot there are 
two holes on each side, which, however, 
resemble buttonholes rather than laceholes. 
The leather has been tanned and to certain 
extent ornamented. Shoes of this class 
have been found at other places on or near 
Hadrian’s Wall, at the Saalburg fort on the 
German Limes near Homburg, and else- 
where. Of modern parallels the Scotch 
‘rivelins’ and ‘ pampoosties’ are, I am told, 
very similar, and so are the peasant’s shoes 
in parts of Italy, Austria and the Balkans. 
I have walked myself in such shoes im the 
northern Carpathians. The Greek and 
Roman name for this type of footgear seems 
to be xapBdrwa and carbatinae, the latter 
used by Catullus xcviii. These are usually 
described by modern writers as shoes of 


M. Homolle explains: a] é edwripov 
supposing that edwvipov indi- 
cates the position of the bronze group to 
the left of another monument. There are 
three objections. (1) The elision of the 
genitive termination is unheard of ; and its 
accidental omission on a stone of this kind 
is incredible. (2) The first line is a 
hexameter; it is therefore practically 
certain that the second line was a hexameter 
or a pentameter. M. Homolle’s restoration 
does not conform to this condition. (3) It 
is hard to believe that such superfluous 
information was inscribed on the stone. 
Whoever looked at the group saw to left 
and to right of it. One is reminded of the 
fathous fingerpost which advised those who 
could not read to inquire at the blacksmith’s 
shop. 
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We must divide and restore thus :— 
def’ Aa 
a prayer to the god to show favour to the 
city of Polyzalos. Perhaps the whole line 
ran :— 
Poi Be, Svpaxdcoaow aes’ 
J. B. Bury. 


GARDNER’S SCULPTURED TOMBS 
OF HELLAS. 


Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, by Percy 
Garpyer, Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archaeology and 
Art in the University of Oxford. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1896. 8vo. xix.+259 pp. 
30 plates, and 87 illustrations in the 
text. £1 5s. 


Tus account of Greek sculptured tombs is 
a survey and an exposition of the subject, 
rather than an investigation. The author 
explains in his preface (p. viii.), that for a 
long time past English-speaking scholars 
and ‘even tourists’ have felt a special 
interest in the sepulchral monuments of 
Athens, and for their benefit he has drawn 
up a concise account of the main facts 
connected with these tombs, to which he 
has added a slighter account of the tombs of 
pre-historic Greece, of Asia Minor, Sparta, 
Boeotia, and of the Sidon sarcophagi. An 
interesting chapter gives an account of the 
epitaphs, both of those known from the 
monuments and of those preserved in the 
Palatine Anthology. Specimens are given 
of both classes, in graceful translations, 
partly by the author, and partly by Dr. 
James Williams. 

From this statement of its scope it will be 
seen that Professor Gardner has followed 
the model of some of Sir Charles Newton’s 
best known essays, and gives an account, in 
literary form, of the whole field. Such an 
account, by an archaeologist of wide know- 
ledge, has great use and value, but at the 
same time it has the necessary drawback 
that it must lay most stress on the familiar 
and the obvious, and can only make a 
sparing use of new material. 

This being the nature of the essay, the 
reader can but give his assent to the greater 
part of its contents. A certain number, 
however, of points suggest themselves for 
criticism. Prof. Gardner quotes the Rayet 
terracotta (p. 6), and a black-figured vase as 
examples of an early Greek funeral pro- 
cession. He does not suggest any doubt as 
to the terracotta, but I have long thought 


it questionable. While for some of its 
details it has a suspicious resemblance to 
the vase, it is least plausible in the points 
in which it diverges, and with respect to 
these, its nearest parallel is a version of the 
Electra group of the same provenience (the 
Piraeus) which does not stand scrutiny. 
(This was sold by Rollin and Feuardent, 
June 29, 1895. See plate in sale catalogue.) 

Mr. Gardner is inclined to give a wide 
extension to the view that figures sitting 
on tombs on the Athenian lekythi represent 
the deceased, although the standing members 
of the same group may be survivors and 
mourners. The two vases quoted to prove 
this point on pages 20, 21, do not carry 
conviction. In the one (Fig. 9), a youth 
with a lyre is seated on the steps of a tomb, 
near which flits a shade, while in the other 
(Fig. 10), is a seated lady with a maid. 
The author argues that since the latter is a 
portrait of the deceased, the former must be 
of parallel significance, and therefore repre- 
sent the proprietor of the stele seated beside 
it. But since the lady is admittedly repre- 
sented as alive, the parallel case would be 
to suppose that the figure at the tomb is 
also alive, and therefore presumably not its 
deceased occupant. On p. 19 it is implied 
that the lyre is usually held bya seated figure, 
supposed to be that of the deceased, but on 
one of the lekythi (White Athenian Vases in 
the B. M., Pl. xiii.), a lyre is held by a 
standing figure, while a second lyre lies at 
the tomb, to suggest the pursuits of the 
deceased. 

A curious view is put forward (p. 110) 
that the two rosettes which occur on an 
inscribed stele between the acanthus orna- 
ment and the inscription, seem ‘to repre- 
sent the two breasts, and we may here see 


a hint that the stele takes the place of a © 


portrait-figure, just as does the turban 
which commonly surmounts modern Turkish 
tombs.’ No unconscious survival of the 
kind is too strange to be credible, if it can 
be confirmed by evidence showing the 
transition in progress, but without such 
evidence (and none is adduced) it is hard to 
accept the suggestion. Prof. Gardner (p. 
ix.) expresses his special thanks to ‘ Dr. 
Conze and the German Archaeological 
Institute’ for permission to use the plates 
of their collection of the Attic grave reliefs. 
But surely the collocation, though familiar, 
is incorrect, and his thanks are due to Dr. 
Conze, and the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna. 

These are points of detail. As has been 
said already, no exception can be taken to 
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the greater part of the book. It is not 
only, like Sir Charles Newton’s work, an 
extremely well-informed survey of a wide 
field, but it has the further merit of 
being very well illustrated with collotype 


plates, and half-tone blocks. The book is 
self-contained, and access to a special library 
is not a necessary preliminary to its 


comprehension. 
A. H. 


CORRECTION TO THE ARTICLE ON THE ‘MUNICH CODEX OF PAEANIUS. 


In meinem Aufsatz ‘ Ein neuer Codex des 
Paanius’ in der Classical Review 1897 s. 
382 ff. habe ich irrthiimlich dem Codex 
Monacensis als ccxiii. anstatt ci. angefiihrt. 
Der Irrthum kam daher, dass ich diese 
falsche Nummer aus Mangel an geniigenden 
Quellen hier aus der Ausgabe des Pianius 


von Dukas hergenommen hatte. Die 
Berichtigung verdanke ich einer freundlichen 
Mittheilung des Herrn K. Direktors der K. 
Bayerischen Hof- und Staatsbibliothek zu 
Miinchen, Dr. Laubmann. 
Speyr. P. Lampros. 
Athen. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbiucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 155. Part 8. 1897. 

Der begriff des wissens vom wissen in Platons 
Charmides und seine bedeutung fiir das ergebius des 
dialogs, C. Schirlitz. Concluded from the last no. 
Entgegnung, K. J. Liebhold. Maintains his con- 
jecture alterius morientis <sors> prope totius exer- 
citus fuit in Liv. xxii 50, 1 as against J. Franke. 
Veber die messung der epitrite in daktylo-epitritischen 
strophen, C. Conradt. A protest against a funda- 
mental point of Christ’s rhythmical and metrical 
construction in his edition of Pindar. Zu Ciceros 
Briefen an Atticus, C. F. W. Mueller. In iv 7, 2 
proposes guid enim vereris? quemcumgque heredem 
Secit, nisi Publium fecit, virum fecit non improbiorem, 
quam fuit ipse. Die fragesatze der lateinischen oratio 
obliqua, R. Methner. Maintains that the ordinary 
division into actual and rhetorical questions is 
unsatisfactory, but that all questions in or. obl. are 
rhetorical in the sense that they expect no answer 
but have the value of an assertion or a challenge. 
Diet zeit der=verbannung Ovids, K. Schrader. The 
most probable opinion is that the date is the autumn 
of A.D. 8. Zu Caesar de bello civili, F. Giesing. 
Some critical notes. Zu Ciceros divinatio in Caeci- 
lium § 63 und zur rede pro Flacco § 55 foll., W. 
Sternkopf. A comparison of these ges leads us 
to infer that Flaccus was governor of Asia B.c. 95-90. 

Part 9. Die dgyptische legio xxii wnd die legio iii 
Cyrenaica, P. Meyer. A history of these two legions 
chiefly from inscriptions. TZullia und Dolabella, O. 
E. Schmidt. The divorce took place in Oct. or Nov. 
45, and the death of Tullia in Feb. 45. Zur erklérung 
von Caesar de bello Gallico, J. Lange. On iv 14 and 
v 45. Das gedicht des Reposianus de concubitu 
Martis et Veneris, J. Tolkiehn. His version com- 
pared with Homer and Ovid. With the former R. 
shows no acquaintance. In diction he imitates Vergil 
and Ovid. Kard t1=senkrecht zu, M. C. P. Schmidt. 
Zur textkritik Platons, K. J. Liebhold. Macer und 
Tubero, W. Soltau. Concluded [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 


89]. V. The sources of Livy’s tenth book. Zu 
Ciceros Brutus, L. Polster. In § 129 for lwewlentus 
patronus reads suculentus importunus. Der sturz des 
gardeprifecten Perennis, K. E. W. Strootman. 
Perennis was murdered in A.D. 186 by British legion- 
aries in Rome. Zur teatkritik des Lukianos, H 
Bliimner. In Symp. 19 defends the text Suodv m1 
against P. R. Miiller (Cl. Rev. sup. p. 89]. 

Parts 10,11. Die entstchung des Homerischen hexa- 
meters, H. Draheim. In Greek poetry the hexa- 
meter arose from the accentuated tetrameter and 
stepped into its place. For Roman poetry Ennius 
introduced it and put it in the place of the accentu- 
ated tetrameter, namely the Saturnian. Zu Sophokles, 
A. Frederking. Various notes. In Aj, 651 conjec- 
tures Bagels for Raphi comparing Hom. « 391 foll. 
Zum rAdbyos éxirdguos des Perikles, H. Meuss. Shows 
that there is no contradiction, as has been alleged, 
between Thue. ii. 85 and 45. Ueber den ausbau der 
Sieben gegen Theben und der Schutzflehenden der 
Aischylos, C. Conradt. Zur erklérung von Sophokles 
Antigone, J. Wassmer. Maintains the genuineness 
of ll. 905 foll. Sokrates und Xenophon iv, K. Lincke. 
Concluded [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 89]. The Memorabilia 


is a contamination of the elder and the younger. 


Xenophon. Die dramaturgie des Sophokles wnd 
Kaibels Elektra, Th. Pliiss. Zum rhodischen 
Kalender, E. F. Bischoff. Zu Benedictus regula 
monachorum, E. Arens. Critical notes.  Fasti 
Delphici. ii 2, H. Pomtow. On the archontate of the 
Amphiktyonic decrees of the third century B.c. 
(1) The composition of the Amphiktyonic council 
before and after the Aetolian supremacy. (2) The 
Aetolian period. Jrritare, A. Fleckeisen. Jrritare 
is the only correct spelling. The verb rito is a fiction 
of Priscian. Der philosoph Agatharchides in der 
ersten devade Diodors ii, E. A. Wagner. Zu Ciceros 
briefen ad Quintum fratrem, W. Sternkopf. In iii 8 
upholds Rauschen’s conjecture of quae adhuc non 
venerat for quia. 


[A revised text of Bacchylides, with critical notes and commentary by ProrEssor JEBB, will 
be published by the Cambridge University Press in 1899.] 
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